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The Art Treasures of Fenway Court 


By Mary AvuGusta MILLIKIN 


T was in the month of February, 
two years ago, that the eager 
public first had, opportunity to 
inspect the art treasures of the then 
just-completed Fenway Court. The 
time of the Museum’s début was ad- 
mirably chosen. For while Mrs. 
Gardner's palace would appear in 
summer merely a sultry spot on a 
shadeless stretch of Boston’s “made 
land” there was in its atmosphere 
that midwinter day the almost spec- 
tacular impressiveness that comes 
from cleverly-designed contrast. As 
Fenway Court welcomed from the 
bleak winds of the Back Bay the 
pilgrims who had come to bend a 
teverend knee before its famous 
paintings it took on the aspect of 
the Alhambra. For it is only in such 
favored spots of the South Land, of 
course, that luxuriant flowers bloom 
and happy birds flit among verdant 
shrubbery to the accompaniment of 
plashing fountains—in February. 
Those who go to the Court on 
any fine frosty day, obtain in a simi- 
lar striking fashion the full benefit 
of this contrast between exterior 
and interior. The severely plain 
square building as it then rises up 
from the level snowbound Fens, 
speaks in every line its ability to 


stand against inclement winds. 
Moreover, the red-tiled roof and the 
few Venetian windows, are piquant 
if slight suggestions of the palace’s 
real contents. 

Once within the main corridor, 
the transformation is complete. At 
first, one seems to be in a sort of 
short tunnel,—between the rich, old 
tile floor and the vaulted brick ceil- 
ing of the hallway,—where lines of 
perspective act as a telescope to 
strengthen and bring near the view 
of the central, enclosed court to 
which the fine-wrought iron gate- 
way stands hospitably open. In the 
dark, enclosed corridor I stopped to 
gloat over that first effect, half 
afraid that this vista of a south land 
was but a mirage and would not 
bear closer inspection. But the 
warm perfume of flowers was unde- 
niably there, and the notes of an 
alien bird speedily completed the il- 
lusion of the tropics. The memory 
of winter dropped away, and in full 
tune with the exotic life enclosed 
there, I joyfully entered the clois- 
tered court. 

What is it like, this cloister-ar- 
cade, around the square yard open 
to the light of day? It seems to be 
built of a tangle of memories of Italy 
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and Sicily and, in the end, is only 
like itself. The substantial groined- 
vaulting of brick, rests, on the court 
side, upon pairs of columns, some- 
times an antique column with a 
modern capital, sometimes just the 
reverse, all so cleverly mated to- 
gether that in their presence the 
critic-spirit finds no voice. It would 
be really petty to speak of anachro- 
nisms, for Greek, Italian and Ameri- 
can workmanship here stand side-by 
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into a Venetian fountain basin, on 
either side of which stairs ascend to 
a balcony of entrance to thc second 
floor. Thence one’s eye travels up 
the plastered walls of warm-toned 
pink, into which are set a <eries of 
Gothic casements from a vanished 
Venetian palace. It is danyerous to 
one’s prosy concepts of life to linger 
too long upon the beauties of those 
finely moulded mullions, ogee points 
and quarterfoil traceries. To such 
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side without prejudice to each other, 
much as we might imagine Moses 
and Herbert Spencer amicably dis- 
cussing in Paradise their views of 
the cosmogony. 

Among the palms and flowers of 
the court, is to be seen the fine mo- 
saic pavement from the Palatine, 
Villa Livia, a treasure in itself, and 
a lasting lesson in good workman- 
ship. From the opposite wall, dol- 
phins spit out twinkling jets of water 


a balcony Romeo climbed, and 
through such casements the moon 
shone on St. Agnes’ Eve. Yes, these 
windows are poetry-breeding, and 
lure to romance. 

From the court of enchantment, 
one. mounts to a Chinese room 
wherein a multiplicity of bright- 
hued objects fall into the general 
tone of gold.. Thence one passes to 
the spacious Raphael room with its 
palatial wall-coverings of brocaded 
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red satin. On one side its windows 
look towards the Fens, but on the 
other there are balconies upon the 
central court. 

The iong-established myth that 
there was a Raphael in America is 
now a fact beyond dispute. To make 
assurance doubly sure, there are two 
of them, and the 
archang lic name 
which is a popu- 
lar synonym for 
art its-lf here 
stands ‘he test 
of comparison 
with oter mor- 
tals. ihe tiny 
Pieta js charm- 
ingly piaced on 
a table by a win- 
dow. it origi- 
nally formed 
part of the pre- 
della for San An- 
tonio altar at 
Perugia, painted 
in 1505. This 
predella was 
sold by the men 
of San Antonio » 
to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden 
in 1663, and on 
the sale of her 
collection, it 
passed into the 
famous Orleans 
gallery, which 
was sold in Lon- 
don in 1708. 
There is everything in the surround- 
ings to bring out the picture’s quali- 
ties of youthfulness and translucence 
of color; so that one regrets in mem- 
ory the fate of other small pictures 
of this same rare transient period of 
the great soul’s development—pic- 
tures under the conventional sky- 
light of the Salon Caree flat against 


SCHONGAUER’S “MADONNA OF THE 
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the wall where also hang master- 
pieces of twenty times their size and 
alien to them in spirit. Imagine the 
joy of ownership, to drop down be- 
fore this picture in quiet and com- 
mune intimately with it! How 
flower-like are the figures mourning 
over the Christ, they in many soft 
colors, he in the 
whiteness. of 
death, as if the 
crocuses should 
mourn the fate 
of the too-early 
snow-drop, 

The other 
Raphael is a 
portrait of Car- 
dinal - Inghirami, 
who- was libra- 
rian of the Vati- 

‘can under Julius 
II:, ‘and custo- 
dian of the secret 
archives of San 
Angelo. This 
portrait was 
painted for In- 
ghirami and has 
always been in 
his castle at Vol- 
terra, whence it 
came directly to 
the Fenway 
Court. A coun- 
terpart of this 
picture is one of 
the familiar 
gems of the Pitti 
Palace collection, 

so that he seems like an old ac- 
quaintance, this pudgy, crooked- 
eyed man, dignified by his flaming 
red garb. 

In this room also is an excellent 
devotional picture of the Paduan, 
Mantegua, with the usual character- 
istics of his incisive style; and a Fra 
Angelico, depicting the death and 
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assumption of the Virgin in the scale 
and general color that one invar:ably 
associates with this master. Over 
the doors and high on the walls are 
various long narrow panels of good 
workmanship. What they repre- 
sent or by whom they were painted, 
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seeins of less importance than the 
fact that they are remarkably deco- 
rative in effect, and so well placed as 
to hold the attention among a galaxy 
of far more brilliant paintings. 
Directly opposite this room, on 
the other side of the court, is the 
Dutch room which comes back to the 
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visitor's mind as perhaps 
individual and the best 
among all the rooms. It i 
that the eye enjoys the full 
the old painted panels. 
walls, ceilings and window 
be so surely related to e: 


the most 
unified 
so large 
sweep of 
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imagined 
the rare 
faded green brocade of the walls, 
the works of Dutch, Flemish and 


cannot be 
Here, against 


that they 
changed. 


German masters are as much at 
home as if the 6ttkpights and burg- 
omasters were real “ancestors” still 
inhabiting their own old castle. Van 
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der Meer’s “Concert” and Terburg’s 
“Music Lesson” seem to be merely 
taking place in adjacent rooms. 
The Rembrandt “Landscape” and 
“Storm at Sea” which hang here are 


particularly interesting as being rare 


“CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS” 


subjects in this master’s repertoire, 
and the Schongauer Madonna of the 
rose-trellis is equally arresting and 
beautiful. Nor, together with these 
masterpieces, do I hesitate to men- 
tion the bowls of orchids upon the 
tables, whose bronze-green colors, 
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wisely chosen, seemed an emanation 
of Rembrandt tone, 

Another flight of stairs carries one 
to the threshold of the Veronese 
room, whose walls are covered with 


gold and blue embossed leather of 


BY GIORGIONE 


sumptuous effect. The room takes 
its name from a painting in the ceil- 
ing, “The Coronation of Hebe” by 
Veronese, that past-master in the 
difficult art of ceiling decorations, 
who glorified by his genius many a 
palace and church in Venice. 
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Next is the large Titian room, 
corresponding in size and place to 
the Raphael room on the floor below. 
Titian’s portrait of Anne of Austria 
and her mother, and his wonderful 
“Rape of Europa,” are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the name of the 
room ; the latter picture being one of 
that rare kind in which figures are 
happily used in conjunction with 
landscape: This picture, painted for 
Philip II. of Spain, was to have been 
part of the wedding dower, had the 
marriage!of Charles I. to a Spani$h 
princess taken place. It finally did 
go to France as dower and formed a 
part of the Orleans collection. When 
this was sold, it went to the Berwick 
collection in England, and was after- 
wards pyrchased by Lord Darnley, 
who hung it at Cobham. Rubens 
made a copy of it, which hangs in the 
Prado at Madrid, and wrote, while 
copying it, that to him it was:the 
first picture in the world. The:critic 
Waagen declared that Titian’s repre- 
sentation of Europa crossing the 
water on the bull, is a veritable gem 
so exquisitely does the painting il- 
lustrate the story as told in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. “The bull had life, 
the wave had motion, backward 
seems her glance to seek the shore 
she left, her lips to call her mates to 
aid her, and her delicate feet to 
shrink from the first contact of the 
deepening sea.” 

Here also is Velasquez’s portrait 
of Philip IV. of Spain, very similar 
to that recently acquired by the 
Boston Art Museum of Fine Arts. 
In both, the youthful king is repre- 
sented standing, with head bare—a 
black velvet cape of great beauty en- 
veloping the upper part of the figure. 
The slight differences between this 
and the Museum picture, are in the 
position of the feet, the manner of 
holding a bit of paper in his hand, 


and the position of the table to be 
seen at the king’s right hand. 

5ut perhaps in the whole collec. 
tion no single picture equals in im- 
portance a small one which stands, 
like the little Raphael, upon « table 
by the window. “Christ Bearing 
the Cross” is one of seven pictures 
which all critics agree upon as indis- 
putably the work of Giorgione, the 
contemporary of the first half of 
Titian’s long life. Not only is it in- 
teresting as a rare work of a fasci- 
nating personality, but the picture 
itself, whose ‘great art appeirs all 
simplicity, has the power to stamp 
itself forever on the memory. That 
such a picture should be in our 
midst is matter for national pride. 

In the corridor which leads to 
Mrs. Gardner’s private chapel, is 
placed the sparkling little gold- 
ground picture by Giotto, the first 


great painter of Italy, and the 


founder of modern art. This particu- 
lar picture, “The Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple,” is thus de- 
scribed in Vasari’s “Lives of the 
Painters.” “The Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple,” is a most 
beautiful thing, for not only is the 
warmest expression of love for the 
Child to be perceived on the face of 
th old man Simeon, but the act of 
the Child, who, being afraid of him, 
stretches its arms timidly and turns 
to its mother, is depicted in a man- 
ner inexpressibly touching and ex- 
quisite. 

As one turns from this explicit 
paragraph’ to the painting in Fen- 
way Court, there can be no doubt of 
the authenticity of Mrs. Gardner's 
picture. Moreover, the work bears 
in every particular the marks of 
Giotto’s style. 

It were sheer bewilderment to set 
forth, even by name, the rare treas- 
ures which adorn the rooms open to 
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the public, but mention at least must 
be made of Antonio Moro’s portrait 
of Mary Tudor, Queen of England, 
universally admitted to be one of the 
great historical portraits of the 
world, and a psychological document 
of the highest value. Mrs. Gardner’s 
picture comes from the collection of 
Lord Strafford at Norwich, and is a 
replica of that of Madrid. As one 
looks at the hard face of this sharp- 
eyed woman, one no longer wonders 
that she earned for herself the un- 
pleasant epithet “Bloody.” In sharp 
contrast to this Queen, stands out 
Isabella of Spain on the opposite 
wall. It is this beautiful lady, as 
painted by Francis Pourbus, the 
younger, whom visitors wish to take 
home with them. More photographs 
of this painting are sold than of any 
other. 

The difference between the pic- 
tures here and those in ordinary gal- 
_leries is that they furnish. Who, for 
the sake of the masters, has ever 
felt a compelling desire to live in 
the Louvre or the Uffizi? But with 
this beauty one could be at home; 
one forgets the individual gems in 
the pleasure of the alluring fire upon 
a broad hearth, with all its sugges- 
tion of leisure and security; or in 
the constantly-recurring surprise of 
an open balcony with a new view of 
that garden court, fragrant and 
tuneful with memories of the south. 

Fenway Court, you see, is not a 
museum; its appeal is not to the 
archeologist, the historian, or the 
collector. It is rather a creation—the 
love of beauty in operation toward a 
definite and successful end. Patriot- 
ism, too, must have played an im- 
portant part in the materialization 
upon our shores of this enchanting 
Arabian Nights’ Tale. Many a rich 
American purchases a palace in Eu- 
rope and there lives among priceless 
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treasures of art, but it remained for 
Mrs. Gardner to raise up in her na- 
tive land an edifice which should be 
a museum as well as a homie, For 
Fenway Court, it must always be 
remembered, is lived in. [nchant- 
ing as are the rooms open to the pub- 
lic, those which the pilgrim from 
afar never sees, are more ‘eautiful 
still, The music room, two stories 
high, is distinguished by being the 
largest apartment in any private 
house in this country. It is fitted 
with a stage, and its acoustics are 
practically perfect; about the walls 
are arranged specimens of Roman 
seats with Cleopatra’s dais as a 
crowning beauty. Here are held 
some of the most important social 
functions of America. 

The private chapel, which was 
dedicated by one of Boston’s high 
clergymen at an impressive mid- 
night mass, has on its walls Cra- 
nach’s Adam and Eve. And in the 
nearby gallery (to a part of which 
visitors are admitted) is the thrice- 
famous, the almost notorious Botti- 
celli, acquired from the collection of 
the Prince Chigi, who was fined and 
imprisoned for preferring sixty-three 
thousand American dollars to this 
truly priceless gem among _ paint- 
ings. The picture is here entitled 
“Madonna aux Epis,” taking its 
name from the beards of wheat 
which are seen in the foreground. 
The Babe of this masterpiece is 
charmingly natural, and the St 
John, too, is very gracious and 
pleasing. But the really arresting 
figure after all, is the sweet and ma- 
tronly Virgin, whose caressing, pro- 
tecting attitude sounds above the 
harmony of love and devotion, 4 
sweet, unearthly note of spirituality. 

Boston assuredly does well to 
make much of Fenway Court. Such 
incomparable works of art placed in 
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so faultless an environment, consti- 
tute an asset of decided ‘value from 
a material as well as from a culture 
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Chinese room is an unaltered bit of 
reality but so wisely chosen that it 
nevertheless results in a _ picture. 


standpoint. For the Modern Athens 
of the :wentieth century these treas- 


There is centre of interest, balance, 
all the familiar perqusites 


contrast, 
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ures are doing something of what 
Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes and 
Lowell did during the Victorian era. 

Zorn’s “The Omnibus,” in the 


of the “grand style,” only the ele- 
ments do not as in previous art, fall 
within the outlines of the human 
figure. A shadow on the hat-box 
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quiets one corner, the section of a 
man another corner. A flashing tri- 
angle of light upon a woman’s cheek 
boldly demands our attention in the 
centre of the canvas, and thence the 
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head controlling the fact of light or 
shadow upon the face might happen 
in any omnibus, but could not have 
happened better for the purposes of 
picture-making. An epitome of ex. 


GIOTTO’s “PRESENTATION OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE” 


eye finds the real picture, condensed 
in four successive faces. The vari- 
ety of physiognomy looks accidental 
but seems chosen; the poise of each 


clusively modern ideals in art, this 
picture could have been painted only 


by miracle in but our 


own. 


any efa 





Elopement of George Washington Brown 


By Mary DENISON PRETLOW 


US? as the sun was slowly sink- 

ing behind the pine trees, its 

slanting rays full across Peter’s 
head,_-the old mule dropped in the 
furrow. At first, George Washing- 
ton thought that he had stumbled 
and was too lazy to get up, so he 
flappe’ the rope reins across his 
back, then, kicked him—only a 
gentle little tap with his bare foot— 
then, ran around to his head barely 
in time to see Peter’s ears settling 
into the first long rest they had 
ever known, and creeping over his 
patient old eyes the dusty film of 
death. 

George Washington climbed over 
the fence, and leaped down into the 
road calling loudly for help, but 
the other hands were ploughing in 
the low grounds two miles away, the 
yellow, sandy road stretched away 
through the pines, silent and de- 
serted, and his only response was 
the lonesome echo of his own voice. 
There was nothing to do but go 
back to Peter. He found him lying 
very still now, quite dead. George 
Washington was dazed by his 
calamity. He sat down near the 
mule and dug his fingers and toes 
into the soft earth, muttering sor- 
rowfully to himself, After all, he 
was his own best confidant, for he 
alone knew how hard it had been to 
Save the money to buy that mule. 
Among other things it had meant 
no more Saturday afternoons in the 
village, for as afternoon waned into 
evening and evening into night 
games of crap were too alluring for 
George Washington and a week’s 


wages to linger near temptation. 
So, in a moment of stern resolve, he 
had asked Mr. Bailey not to pay 
him any money until the first of 
June when forty dollars would be 
due him. This, with the ten dollars 
he had saved from last year and 
paid down when he took the mule 
from Minnelona, the old Indian 
squaw, would complete the sum he 
had agreed to pay. 

All through that bright May day 
he and Peter had ploughed the 
fields, and as they ploughed, he had 
dreamed dreams of wonderful hap- 
piness, and, perhaps, Peter, too, had 
dreamed of the rest waiting for him 
at the end of the last furrow. An 
hour ago, you could not have found 
a happier darkey in Eastern Vir- 
ginia than George Washington 
Brown as he built his castles in 
Spain while old Peter turned the 
sod. True, he did not know his 
castles by that name, and they were 
of modest proportions—a little log 
house with a lean-to kitchen at the 
back, a few hogs in the pen by the 
bars, a hen-house with a nice supply 
of chickens to be judiciously in- 
creased from a much larger supply 
he knew about, a stable where Peter 
might munch pea-vines when he 
was not ploughing the crop which 
was to bring in so much money at 
Christmas, and, to crown all this 
splendor, Hoaky, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Minnelona the last of the Not- 
toways. For years he had been 
courting Hoaky, chiefly on the sly, 
for Minnelona refused to let her 
marry a negro and Minnelona was 
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held in awe and fear by the negroes. 
It was said that she had the second 
sight, and could not only conjure 
her enemies, but cure her friends of 
this dread curse. 

In vain did George Washington 
beg for Hoaky, protesting that he 
was born free and quoting the only 
bit of history he knew, that “Marse 
Abraham Lincoln said, ‘All mens is 
equal.’” To which Minnelona 
would reply, “He meant po’ white 
folks and niggers, he warnt a talking 
about Injuns.” Upon one of these 
occasions, the lover reminded her 
that Hoaky herself was only half 
Indian, her father having been a 
mulatto, but this threw the old 
woman into such a rage that he 
never tried it again. 

At last, only a week ago, in a 
stolen interview, Hoaky had agreed 
to run away and marry him, and 
now, instead of all the great things 
he had promised her, he had only a 
dead mule. ‘ He threw a lump of dirt 
at his late property and cried, “Oh, 
Peter, aint you jokin’?” But Peter 
answered not—only grew stiffer as 
the shadows lengthened and George 
Washington wrestled with his grief. 
He had started home when he re- 
membered that in the desperation of 
his grief he had thrown down his 
hat, and as he turned back to get it 
he saw Hoaky bending over the 
mule. At sight of her he broke into 
fresh lamentations. 

“T’m ruint, Hoaky, I’m _ ruint. 
Now, we can’t git married, no 
knowin’ when!” 

The figure turned slowly toward 
him; it was not Hoaky but Minne- 
lona. Her grandchild had inherited 
her slim, straight figure and cold, 
even voice, while she, in her turn, 
moved after sixty years with the 
alertness of youth—the inheritance 
of her Indian ancestry. 


“So you’se kilt yo’ mule, is you? 
Well, while de buzzards picks his 
bones you come on wid me en tell 
Marse John ter pay me my money, 
de whole forty dollars, I tei! you! 
I’me gwine have it ter-night.” 

There flashed across George 
Washington an idea that grew large 
and clear as the old Indian talked 
on. 

“You hear me? I aint gwine ter 
have no cheatin’ frum er fool nigger 
—come on’en git yo’ money en pay 
up. When you’se paid up you kin 
come back en conclude de funerl 
services.” 

As he did not answer, she started 
off firing a parting shot over her 
shoulder. 

“I’m gwine ter de gret house en 
tell Marse John, en ef you don't 
come on en pay up I’m gwine ter 
send de Sheriff arter you.” 

George Washington Brown gavea 
last look at the mule, then ran across 
the fresh turned field at full speed. 
He and Minnelona reached the 
house at the same moment and were 
told by Cesar that Mr. Bailey was 
eating his supper and could not see 
them. The old Indian moved away, 
but George Washington stood by 
the kitchen door and watched the 
plates of steaming cakes as they 
were borne past him by the haughty 
Cesar, wondering if old Marster 
was going to eat all night. 

At last, Czsar condescended to 
say that Mr. Bailey was smoking on 
the west porch, and the negro stole 
around, thankful to find only the 
family” ‘there. Old Mistis was 
already nodding in her big wicker 
chair, and Miss Annie, sitting on the 
top step, looked like an angel as she 
begged her father to listen to his 
story. Mr. Bailey had ordered him 
back to the kitchen as soon as he 
began to speak, but Miss Annie 
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always had her way with everybody, 
black or white, and soon George 
Washington was deep in the tale of 
how he had borrowed old Minne- 
Jona’s mule to do a little ploughing 
and how the mule had died and how 
the Indian woman was now trying 
to make him pay when he had only 
borrowed, no never even thought of 
buying. 

“Did you ever ask her what she 
would take for the mule?” Miss 
Annie asked. 

“Lord, no, young Mistis, me buy 
dat bag uv bones!” 

“What did you promise to pay her 
for letting you plough with the 
mule?” inquired Mr. Bailey. 

“I wuz gwine plough some fer 
her, Marse John, en dat’s de Lord’s 
truth.” 

= faint, 
broke in 


it’s er lie!” a voice 
from the darkness, and 


George Washington Brown, crying, 


“Harnts, Marster, harnts,” ran up 
the steps, his face grey withfear. A 
figure stepped into the shaft of light 
that fell from the open door. 

“It’s no harnt, George Washing- 
ton, it's Aunt Minne,” Miss Annie 
said. “And, now, Daddy, let her 
tell her side of the story.” 

But Mr. Bailey said they must 
wait, he could not smoke in such 
confusion; he would hear each one 
Separately the next day. It proved 
a difficult case to decide, for in their 
hatred of the proud old Indian many 
of the negroes were glad to swear 
to George Washington’s story, and 
Mr. Bailey knew them all so well 
that he could only believe a small 
part of what they told him, On the 
other hand, he also knew that 
George Washington Brown wanted 
to marry Hoaky, and he shrewdly 
Suspected that the Indian grand- 
mother was trying to get his money 
away from him to make him a less 
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desirable suitor for her grand- 
daughter. He, therefore, paid the 
money to George Washington and 
advised Minnelona to bring suit 
against him at the next term of the 
county court. 

As soon as George Washington 
Brown heard that suit was to be 
brought against him, he knew that 
it was the part of wisdom not to 
wait “upon the order of his going,” 
but to fly at once with Hoaky and 
the forty dollars. When he and 
Hoaky had talked of their wedding 
it was always as of a grand affair. 
Bro’ Hawkins was to come down 
from the Percosin to perform the 
ceremony, a fine feast was to be 
spread,—Miss Annie had promised 
to make the cake—and the white 
folks were to be invited to come in 
for a few minutes and gaze upon 
the glittering scene as Hoaky stood 
in her white frock and veil, and 
George Washington by her side no 
less resplendent in dove colored 
trousers and a long tail coat. How- 
ever, none of this could be without 
Minnelona’s consent, and not only 
was that impossible to get, but with 
the affair of the mule she had grown 
more bitter than ever towards her 
grand-daughter’s lover. Indeed, it 
was her decision to send Hoaky to 
Norfolk as maid to a family there 
which had inspired George Wash- 
ington with the courage to propose 
and plan a runaway marriage. This 
was why, on a still, dark August 
night when the moon, a mere hoop- 
like thread surrounded by half-lumi- 
nous stars, scarcely showed a man 
his shadow, he was crouching be- 
hind a bale of cotton left on the plat- 
form at the little town of Franklin, 
waiting impatiently to hear the 
shrill whistle of the train, and even 
more impatiently for the appearance 
of Hoaky. He started at every 
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noise, fearing to be dragged from 
his hiding place and told that his 
plans were discovered, 

But only familiar sounds dis- 
turbed the still, warm night—the 
hooting of an owl from the nearby 
river banks, the lowing of a cow in 
a distant meadow, and at last the 
low rumble of the mighty engine. 
A whistle faintly heard told that 
the train had passed Lee’s mill, and 
the next minute out of the shadows 
stepped a slight figure so wrapped 
from head to foot that only Love’s 
eyes could have recognized Hoaky. 
George Washington ran to her as 
she called to him to know if he had 
the tickets. No, he had been afraid 
to get them, but he had the forty 
dollars safe in his pocket. 

The agent came out with his lan- 
tern, the search light flashed its 
white glow over the quiet scene, 
leaving the darkness behind all the 
darker as George Washington and 
Hoaky climbed on the train. A 
moment later the Atlanta Special 
familiarly called the “Sho’ Fly” was 
speeding its way toward the North 
Carolina line beyond which many 
runaways are married without bene- 
fit of clergy if a justice of the peace 
can be found. 

“Take off yo’ veil, Hoaky,” George 
Washington said after they were 
comfortably settled in their seats; 
and Hoaky raised her hands as if 
to obey him, but, instead, sank in a 
heap on the floor, crying, “Aint that 
Gran’ Mammy er settin’ in de end 
uv de cyar?” 

George Washington dropped be- 
side her, but as no violence was 
offered them they crept back into 
their seats fearing even to speak to 


each other. The swinging motion of 
the train, together with the unusual 
excitement he had been through 
that day, made George Washington 
drowsy. He was awakened by a 
punch from Hoaky. 

“Lord ha’ mercy, George Wash- 
ington, er man would uv took yo’ 
money ef I had n’t er been settin’ 
here.” 

The bridegroom elect pulled out 
the forty dollar roll and began to 
count it over again. 

“S’pose somebody robbed you,” 
said Hoaky. 

“Good Lord,” cried George Wash- 
ington, “what ken I do? I’se go 
sleepy I cyant keep my eyes open.” 
Hoaky considered for a moment. 

“Well, I don’ like to do it, but give 
me de money en I'll stay wake en 
mind it.” 

The money safe in Hoaky’s hands 
her lover gave himself up to slum- 
ber and. had to be shaken when they 
reached Weldon, There they stood 
blinking as the train rolled on, un- 
certain where to turn or what to do 
now that they had reached North 
Carolina and safety. A_ happy 
thought came to the gallant groom. 

“Le’s git somethin’ ter eat—en 
why don’ you take dat rag off yo’ 
face?” 

“Cause I don’ want ter.” 

“Ef you don’, I’ll take it off fer 
you,” and he snatched at the veil. 

For one terrified instant George 
Washington Brown gazed into the 
eyes of -Minnelona the Indian; then, 
he dashed through the circle of 
light and fled away into the dark- 
ness. 

He knew that he had paid for his 
mule. 
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The Fur Trade 


By Duncan MacArTHUR 


AN having, in historic times, 
M been ushered into the world 

without a natural covering 
sufficient to protect him from the 
inclemency of the weather and from 
the many hurtful objects that lay in 
his pat, it is easy to suppose that 
from the outset of his career he must 
have found it necessary, except in 
tropicai countries, to hunt the fur- 
bearing :nimals to secure their skins 
for rainient. The occupation of the 
hunter is thus, with the possible ex- 
ception of that of the fisherman, the 
oldest in the world. Not only so, 
but since primitive man had other 
needs besides clothing, it is highly 
probable that long before the adop- 
tion of the precious metals as the 
standard of value and medium of 
exchange, furs and peltries served 
both these purposes, and constituted 
the chief wealth of the people as 
well. During the earliest times, the 
hairy side of the skin was worn next 
the body, and, since the art of dress- 
ing was unknown, and the skins 
were fashioned and pieced together 
without much regard to symmetry 
or neatness, the grotesque and un- 
sightly appearance of our remote 
ancestors may easily be imagined. 
The Esquimaux of the present day, 
clad in skins procured and made 
into garments by themselves, may 
afford us some idea of the appear- 
ance of primitive man in his clumsy 
and rudely-stitched peltries. In the 
early stages of human progress, the 
skins of animals not only supplied 
materials for raiment and artificial 
shelter, but served many other per- 


sonal and domestic purposes, and 
their use as clothing continued until 
the capabilities of certain animal 
and vegetable fibres were discov- 
ered, and invention supplied the 
means of converting these into 
knitted or woven fabrics. 

Few if any representations of furs 
are to be found on the statues, or in 
the paintings, or other works of art 
of ancient Greece, but it is signifi- 
cant of their early use, that, in the 
mythology of that country, its heroes 
are clothed in the skins of wild ani- 
mals. There are few allusions to 
furs in the sacred writings. It is 
contended that Esau wore a fur gar- 
ment because his mother took pains 
to make Jacob resemble him by 
binding pieces of goat skins about 
the hands and neck of her younger 
son. The mantle of Elijah is sup- 
posed to have been of fur, because 
he is described as a hairy man and 
other prophets are said to have worn 
mantles of the same material. 

Furs were used by the Spartans as 
articles of distinction and ornament, 
and were among the superfluities 
proscribed by their great lawgiver, 
Lycurgus. Herodotus informs us 
that the people who in his time in- 
habited the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, wore seal skins, and Polybius 
mentions skins as among the com- 
modities brought from Pontus to 
Byzantium. The use of furs was 
common among the Getae, a people 
of Thracian descent, who in ancient 
times dwelt in Bulgaria, and after- 
ward removed to the north bank of 
the Danube. They were also com- 
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mon among the Scythians, who in- 
habited a vast, undefined region, 
north and east of the Black Sea; by 
the Huns, before and during the 
time they settled on the Don and the 
Volga; by the Goths, when they ex- 
isted as widely scattered people be- 
tween the Baltic and the Euxine. 
“These people,” says one writer, 
“possessed no other article of luxury 
and had no means of distinguishing 
themselves among their countrymen 
but by the rarity and costliness of 
their furs.” 

Furs were a staple article of com- 
merce among the nomads of Europe 
and Asia who visited the mouth of 
the Don, and who, according to 
Strabo, brought slaves there for sale 
also. Caesar and Sallust both state 
that the ancient Germans wore 
dresses called renones, made of the 
skin of the reindeer, and there are 
numerous references to furs in the 
works of Roman authors who flour- 
ished during the first three or 
four centuries of the Christian era. 
Those authors described the ap- 
pearance of the barbarians with 
scorn and disgust, but both they and 
earlier Grecian writers are ingenu- 
ous enough to admit, that their own 
ancestors were clad in a similar 
manner and presented an equally un- 
comely appearance. Propertius calls 
the senators of the earlier periods 
the pelliti, and Valerius Maximus, 
speaking of the luxury of his time, 
says that no one, in imitation of 
Cato, would use goat skins as a 
covering for his bed. 

Woolen fabrics became the ear- 
liest and most acceptable substitutes 
for furs, and as the sheep was a 
native of Africa, it was natural that 
the art of manufacturing wool into 
cloth should have been known to, if 
it did not originate among, the an- 
cient Egyptians, and that the art, 
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following the distribution of the ani- 
mal, should have gradually spread 
among western nations. To thou- 
sand years ago the wools of Lao- 
dicea, of a raven blackne-s, were 
famous throughout the wo:'d. The 
Romans in the time of th ir pros- 
perity wore costly woolen raiment, 
and while furs are not men ‘oned as 
forming any part of the dre.s of the 
wealthy, or as articles of oficial or 
of state attire, it is known © 1at they 
were worn at festivals and « isplayed 
as insignia in time of way. They 
were in use in Juvenal’s tii 
one of his satires he refers t 
worn with the skin next th 

Long before the nations 
made considerable progress in civi- 
lization adopted fine furs, <s robes 
of state and ceremony, we fi'id sables 
and ermines bedecking the persons 
and the courts of barbarian kings 
and warriors. No doubt, the diffi- 
culty of procuring fine iurs, and 
their consequent costliness, indi- 
cated their suitability as articles of 
distinction. Fur dresses and orna- 
ments of the same material appear 
to have become fashionable in Italy 
during the second and third centu- 
ries, They were adopted from the 
numerous northern races, whose 
gradual but persistent marches 
southward never boded any good, 
and eventually acquired a fell im- 
port for the Romans. Those races 
were not all, as is generally sup- 
posed, complete barbarians, alto- 
gether. destitute of culture, and 
wholly ignorant of the arts and man- 
ners of civilized life; on the con- 
trary, many of them were as highly 
civilized as the Romans themselves, 
and while the wearing of furs was 
still a common custom among them, 
such garments by this time were 
made of the finer skins and were 
better fitted to the human figure, 
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and the appearance of the wearers, 
instead of exciting disgust as for- 
merly, met not only with toleration, 
but in many instances, with ap- 
proval. One writer says: “It can be 
proved that the Romans adopted the 
habit of wearing furs from their un- 
invited guests; then furs became 
fashionable among them, and were 
an object of luxury and commerce; 
and it oppears that skins were the 
first ar‘icle that occasioned a trade 
from Itily to the most distant parts 
of the north, as in the fifteenth cen- 
tury they were the cause of dis- 
covery and conquest in Siberia. 
When ‘ur dresses became fashion- 
able in {taly, they were soon spread 
all over Europe. At first the best 
indigenous furs were employed, but 
afterward those of foreign coun- 
tries which were superior, and the 
dearer they were the more they 
were esteemed. At every Court 
they formed the state costume of 
the reigning family, and in a little 
time that of the richest nobility. 
In particular the mantle, cottes-d- 
armes of the knights, which they 
drew over their cuirass or harness, 
was bordered with the costliest furs. 
It had no sleeves and resembled the 
dress of ceremony worn by our 
heralds. On this account, as is well 
known, ermines and other kinds of 
fur became part of the oldest coats 
of arms. Sometimes magnificence 
in this respect was carried to such 
an extravagant length, that moral- 
ists declaimed against it, while 
Governments endeavored to limit 
the use of furs by law and the clergy 
to prohibit them entirely. Many 
kinds, therefore, were retained only 
by the principal nobility, and others 
were forbidden.” 

For many centuries after furs 


were introduced into Rome, and 


other southern parts of Europe, the 


finer kinds, including the black fox 
and the sable, were supplied by the 
Suethans, who inhabited Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland and Finland, and 
the supply from those countries 
appears to have continued unabated 
for a long period, for we find a 
writer of the eleventh century re- 
cording the fact that the countries 
bordering on Poland and Russia fur- 
nished the costly furs that were so 
eagerly purchased by the luxurious. 
The skins of the beaver were made 
into clothing at an early time, men- 
tion is made of such garments in 
the third and fourth centuries. Furs 
began to be dyed extensively in the 
twelfth century, the prevailing color 
red, and from that time may be said 
to date the occupation of the skilled 
furrier, an occupation which stil) 
has representatives in all civilized 
countries, and which now forms a 
considerable branch of human in- 
dustry. 

Magnificent displays of furs were 
common during the middle ages. 
In the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Harold the Fourth, King of 
Norway, wore a costly red mantle 
lined with ermine, and a little later, 
when Godfrey of Bouillon paid a 
visit to the Emperor Alexis at 
Constantinople, the Emperor was 
amazed at the rich dresses of the 
Europeans, which were bordered 
with fine furs. In 1336, during the 
reign of Edward the Third, when 
imports began to be taxed, an act 
was passed by the English parlia- 
ment forbidding persons whose 
yearly incomes did not amount to 
one hundred pounds to wear furs, 
under penalty of forfeiture. In 
Germany during the close of the 
fifteenth century, those who did not 
belong to the nobility, or equestrian 
order were forbidden to wear linings 
of sable or ermine; and in 1530 an 
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ordinance was passed forbidding 
common citizens, tradesmen and 
shop keepers, to wear trimmed 
clothes, or to use marten or other 
costly linings, and the rich were re 
stricted to the use of lamb skins, 
cow hides, the skins of the fox, the 
weasel, etc. Merchants and trades- 
men were forbidden to wear marten, 
sable and ermine, but were allowed 
to use weasel skins; and their wives 
were permitted to use the skin of 
the squirrel. Such restrictions, how 
ever, were confined to particula 
countries, and, even in those coun« 
tries they were subject to change 
and evasions, and, generally speak- 
ing, the inhabitants of northern 


countries, in which fur-bearing ani- 
mals were abundant, continued to 
use skins as clothing long after the 
custom of wearing woven fabric% 
became common in southern coun 
tries; and they are still extensively 
used in all cold countries as outer, 


and sometimes as under, coverings 
for the person; as rugs for household 
use, and as robes for the couch, and 
for all kinds of winter conveyances 
from the rude sledge of the savage 
to the sumptuous sleigh of the mill- 
ionaire. Indeed, in very co!d coun 
tries furs are a necessity to the in 
habitants, especially to travellers 
over snow-covered and wind-swep 
plains. Protected by his fur coa 
and cap, his mitts and moccasins 
the traveller can during the day defy 
the greatest degree of cold and 
wrapped in his bear skins or other, 
robes he can sleep during the night 
in comparative comfort beside his 
camp fire, under the canopy of 
heaven, with no other shelter than 
that afforded by a friendly clump of 
brush or willows. - 

Until the close of the sixteenth 
century the fur-bearing parts of the 
world were supposed to be limited 
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to the northern countries of Europe 
and Asia, but soon after the French 
took possession of the lower St. 
Lawrence it became evident that 
North America was destine:! to fuyr- 
nish new and inexhaustib!e addi- 
tions to the areas until then relied 
upon for their production. The ex- 
pectations then formed hz: ve been 
amply realized, as may he seen 
from the records of the last three 
hundred and _ twenty-five years, 
From small beginnings in 1578 the 
fur trade of North America has 
grown, with every appea 
permanence, to great prop: 
the present time. 

The use of furs for clothing, and 
indeed for ornament and display, is 
at present largely confined to North 
America and to the northern nations 
of Europe and Asia. In America 
the principal markets and _ points of 
shipment are New York and Mon- 
treal. The furs sent to Montreal 
are chiefly those collected by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
does not offer them for sale in 
Canada but sends them direct to 
London. Large quantities, collected 
mainly in the United States, are 
sent to New York, where a consid- 
erable proportion is manufactured 
for home consumption and the re- 
mainder shipped to Europe. In 1880 
the value of American dressed furs 
was $8,238,712 and that of the raw 
material was $5,338,242. ‘The prin- 
cipal market in Great Britain is Lon- 
don, where the export fur trade of 
North America may be said to 
centre and where the chief whole- 
sale dealers are the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Messrs. C. M. Lampson 
& Company and a few other large 
firms, all of whom hold periodical 
sales two or three times a year. The 
principal markets on the continent 
of Europe are Leipsic, whence furs 
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are distributed-to every part of the 
world, and Niji-Novgorod, in Rus- 
sia. This rising commercial and 
manufacturing town is situated at 
the contiuence of the Oka and Volga 
rivers, about seven hundred miles 
southeast of St. Petersburg. Three 
fairs, attended by vast numbers of 
people, are held here annually, and 
at these large quantities of furs are 
sold. ‘he principal fair begins 
about the end of July and continues 
until September, with an attendance 
estimated at from three hundred 
thousend to four hundred thousand 


persons, and the value of the goods 
irom $120,000,000 to $130,-’ 


sold at 
000,000. Periodical fairs, at which 
furs form a staple commodity, are 
also held at Kasan and at Irbit 
among the Ural Mountains. The 


chief market for China is Kiakhta, 
asmall town of about forty-five hun- 


dred inhabitants, which is situated 
about one hundred and fifty miles 
south of Lake Baikal on the line of 
the Russian-Siberian railway, within 
afew hundred yards of the Chinese 
frontier. This town for more than 
two hundred years has been the 
gate-way of commerce between Rus- 
sia and China; furs are the chief ex- 
port of the former country, and teas 
and silks of the latter. China has 
always been a good market for furs. 
As long ago as 17g0 a London fur- 
trading house sent cargoes to that 
country for five successive years 
with an average value of about 
$200,000 each. About the same time 
a consignment consisting of thirteen 
thousand beaver skins, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty otter skins and seven- 
teen hundred fox skins was shipped 
direct from America to Canton. In 
1780 the supply of furs in China was 
insufficient to meet the demand and 
it was about that time that the sea 
otter was introduced into that coun- 
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try from the Aleutian and the Kurile 
isles. The Russian-American fur 
company, whose spheres of opera- 
tion were in Kamschatka, Siberia 
and Alaska, was in the habit of 
sending a considerable proportion of 
its furs to Kiakhta, where they were 
exchanged for tea and other Chinese 
products. It may be mentioned that 
among the favorite furs of the 
Chinese, few are preferable to the 
fiery, or bright red, fox of Asia, 
which is valued for its color and fine 
texture, and is extensively used by 
the wealthy classes. 

The main collectors of furs in 
North America are the Indians, who 
live by the chase, and can always be 
relied upon to supply a large num- 
ber of skins, The Esquimaux in- 
habiting the northern coasts of the 
continent also contribute a number 
of skins, chiefly those of the polar 
bear, the seal and different varieties 
of the Arctic fox. In addition to 
these natural collectors of furs the 
half-breeds of the country, who are 
numerous in many parts, do a good 
deal of hunting and trapping and 
the fur collecting corps is completed 
by a considerable body of white 
hunters and trappers, the majority 
of whom, impelled by a love of 
sport and adventure, have adopted a 
free life in the wilderness in prefer- 
ence to one of comparative restraint 
in civilization. The lives of these 
men are full of adventure and peril. 
They are usually keen observers 
and retain an accurate recollection 
of the regions they have traversed 
and of the Indian tribes with whom 
they have come in contact and their 
hunting and other tales often 
abound with thrilling incidents. 

In Europe and Asia hunting and 
trapping are engaged in by the na- 
tives of all northern countries and 
by a class of men who are known as 
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professional hunters, some of whom 
act on their own account and’ others 
for individuals, firms or companies 
by whom they are maintained in 
business. In the northern parts of 
Russia, where sables, lynxes, er- 
mines, squirrels, and other animals 
are found, the hunters go into the 
forests for weeks at a time. They 
draw little sledges containing their 
provisions, and as these are: con- 
sumed, they fill their tiny vehicles 
with skins. Their quickness of 
sight is so great that they can see, 
at a great distance, the little black 
tip of the ermine’s tail on the wide 
plains of snow the animal traverses. 
The Russian-American fur company 
of Moscow was the chief collector 
of furs for many years in northern 
Europe and Siberia. At a middle 
period of its career it forwarded in 
three years, for disposal at Kiakhta, 
_nearly one hundred thousand skins. 
Remarkable features in those ship- 
ments are the absence of the silver, 
or black, fox, and the very small 
number of wolf skins they con- 
tained. 

The fur trade of North America 
has always been largely conducted 
on the principal of barter. The 
transactions with the Indians are 
carried on in a very simple manner. 
When a hunter brings in his collec- 
tion of furs to any trading post, 
which he usually does twice a year, 
in October and March, he is taken 
to the trading-room where the offi- 
cial in charge carefully examines, 
classifies and values each skin, and 
when the whole pack is gone over, 
hands the Indian a number of tallies, 
or small pieces of wood or metal, 
each representing the value of a 
“made-beaver,” and the whole rep- 
resenting the value of the entire 
catch. The Indian then proceeds to 
the store-room and selects such arti- 


cles as he requires, blankets, capots, 
guns, knives, tea, tobacco, ete, in 
payment for which he hands back 
his tallies until they are all :one and 
his purchasing powers ire ex- 
hausted. He then departs, another 
hunter takes his place and is dealt 
with in a similar manner aiid so on 
until all ‘the furs in possession of 
the whole band of Indi:is have 
passed into the hands of the trader, 
Formerly it was customary to give 
a good hunter a “dram” and some 
small presents in appreciation of his 
industry. 

The standard of value, the “made- 
beaver,’ was adopted at ‘in early 
stage of the trade. No such stand- 
ard existed among the simple na- 
tives of the country, and in order to 
obviate the use of money and make 
exchanges on an intelligible and 
equitable basis the introduction of 
such an expedient became necessary. 
The “made-beaver,” which means a 
full-grown, perfect beaver _ skin, 
killed in season, properly cured and 
weighing from one pound to. one 
pound and a quarter, was adopted 
by mutual consent as the most suit- 
able standard. At that time the 
traders thought the supply of 
beavers was inexhaustible. The 
number caught by the Indians year 
by year showed no decrease, the fur 
was the best felting material in the 
world, the skins were in great de- 
mand both in Europe and America 
and the fluctuations which after- 
wards ‘occurred were entirely un- 
foreseen. But in course of time fluc- 
tuations took place and, in addition 
to their disturbing effects on the 
trade, the usefulness of the standard 
of value was impaired by the neces- 
sity which arose of protecting the 
beaver, and other valuable fur-bear- 
ing animals from extinction, owing 
to the demand proving greater than 
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THE FUR TRADE 


the legitimate supply. The natural 
tendency of hunters, and especially 
of the !ndians, is to kill the most 
valuable fur-bearing animals, even 
at the risk of exterminating them, 
and this secure the best immediate 
return ‘or their labors. But as this 
tendency, if unchecked would result 
in the \tter destruction of the most 
valuabi- animals or in reducing 
their :umbers to an extent that 
would :ender the trade unprofitable, 
the traders varied the value of the 
“made-beaver” to suit the altered 
circumstances. They sometimes in- 
creased the price of the less valuable 
skins aud reduced ;the price of the 
more valuable ones with a view to 
maintaining the desired proportion 
in the number of animals they 
wished to protect. In this way they 
endeavored to accomplish the pur- 
pose they had in view and at the 
same time to give the Indians a fair 
Hence 


1 


price for their collections. 
it resulted that the tariff was some- 
times arbitrary in the extreme and 
without a parallel in any other kind 


of business. When goods used in 
the Indian trade declined in Europe 
or in America prices were not 
always lowered to the natives; but 
on the other hand, if furs declined 
on either continent the prices paid 
for them in the Indian country were 
not always reduced. The element 
of chance entered largely on both 
sides into the trade but the fur 
trades in order to be secure from 
loss always took large profits on 
one kind of skins or another. The 
Standard of value in addition to 
serving its primary purpose was 
thus used as a means for preserving 
the more valuable animals from un- 
due diminution. It might also be 
viewed as a means of assistance to 
the Indians, for when they were paid 
a sufficiently high price for easily 
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procured inferior furs, such as those 
of the muskrat. they would naturally 
hunt this animal in preference to 
animals that were more difficult to 
be obtained. To give an idea of the 
value of the “made-beaver,” it may 
be stated that at a middle period of 
the fur trade it would purchase any 
one of the following articles or 
quantities, namely: one quart of 
brandy or of red or white wine, one 
and a half pounds of gun powder, 
five pounds of shot, two pounds of 
brown sugar, one pound of Brazil 
tobacco, one pound and a half of 
leaf, or roll tobacco, half a pound of 
thread, an ounce and a half of ver- 
milion, one pound of black lead. 

It has always been difficult to ob- 
tain even fairly accurate statistics 
of the fur trade of the world, and it 
is therefore impossible to make 
more than approximate estimate of 
its volume at any given period. The 
absence of reliable data is, in some 


- cases, owing to the want of complete 


trade returns, and in other cases to 
defects in the returns which have 
been issued and to the circumstance 
that in fur-producing countries large 
numbers of skins are retained by the 
collectors for the use of themselves 
and their families, and still larger 
numbers of the more useful and less 
expensive kinds are bought by the 
inhabitants without passing through 
any of the channels which take cog- 
nizance of the trade. In the ‘annals 
of North American fur-traders we 
obtain glimpses from time to time 
of annual or other periodical collec- 
tions but while the data thus 
afforded are sufficient to show the 
abundance or scarcity of furs at cer- 
tain periods they do not supply the 
means of making an estimate of the 
total quantity produced during suc- 
cessive years or periods of years. 
We have already given the catch of 
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one Canadian company for a single 
year toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century and, as throwing some 
additional light on the volume of 
the trade about that time, it may be 
stated that in 1801 the price paid 
for furs exported from Quebec at 
the sales in London was $1,800,000 
and the average yearly duties paid 
on furs landed in Great Britain for 
some years before and after: the 
close of the eighteenth century 
amounted to upwards of $116,800. 
The following is an estimate, from 
the standard authority, of some of 
the principal furs imported by Great 
Britain in 1841: bear, 11,987; beaver, 
67,780; fitch, 101,788; marten, 217,- 
259; mink, 133,323; muskrat, 339,- 
939; nutria, 1,125,212; otter 24,115; 
total 2,021,401. 

The extension of railways in 
Canada and the placing of steam 
vessels on the inland lakes and 


rivers have greatly developed the 


fur trade. Besides annihilating the 
long delays which formerly occurred 
in carrying the merchandise to and 
from the interior the facilities thus 
afforded have lowered transporta- 
tion charges, in some cases to one- 
half and in others to one-fourth, of 
what they formerly were. They 
also enable the fur-traders to pur- 
chase the great bulk of their pro- 
visions and a large proportion of 
their staple goods at places situated 
from five hundred to one thousand 
miles nearer the fur-bearing dis- 
tricts than those at which the same 
kinds of goods were formerly ob- 
tained. The convenience and profit 
resulting from these improved facil- 
ities may readily be imagined. 

‘The fur trade differs in one im- 
portant respect from any other 
kind of business. It is, generally 
speaking, a cash business from first 
to last. For many years, indeed 


until a comparatively recent time, 
both the individual fur traders and 
the fur trading companies .vere in 
the habit of giving credit to the In- 
dians, but the practice led © such 
severe losses that it had to be dis- 
continued and the traffic is now con- 
ducted on a different bass. As 
already said the business is carried 
on chiefly by barter. Goods are ex- 
changed for furs and the use of 
money is seldom require’. The 
goods used by the Indians «re gen- 
erally staples of well-known stand- 
ards and of limited varieties, There 
is therefore no excuse at avy time 
for having “dead” or old-fashioned 
stock on hand; and since credit is 
abolished, the trader always has his 
goods or their equivalent in furs in 
his own possession. Moreover at 
the periodical sales which take place 
in London and elsewhere the col- 
lections of furs are practically sold 
for cash and the business may now 
be said to be a cash one from begin- 
ning to end. In addition to the 
profits secured by the abolition of 
giving credit to the Indians this re- 
form has_ simplified transactions 
with them, reduced the volume of 
bookkeeping and done away with 
the disagreeable duty of looking 
after the payment of doubtful debts. 

The permanence of the fur trade 
is founded on the following bases: 
first, the large tracts in North Amer- 
ica which are unfit for any use ex- 
cept as preserves for the fur-bearing 
animals: second, the limited but 
adequate number of Indians scat- 
tered all over the continent, who 
hunt the animals as a means of pro- 
curing food and clothing. These In- 
dians may be regarded as a perma- 
nent body of hunters whose chief 
and most congenial occupation is the 
chase and whose hereditary instincts 
and nomadic habits will probably 
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keep them at this vocation until they 
themselves or the animals they pur- 
sue cease to exist; third, the diffi- 
culty of diminishing the number of 
the fur-bearing animals to any 
appreciable extent owing to the 
vastness of the regions which they 
inhabit and the facilities they con- 
sequently have of protecting them- 
selves from destruction by changing 
their hai:nts; fourth, the steadily in- 
creasing demand accompanied by 
increasing prices for all kinds of furs 
both in :urope and America—a de- 
mand which in some instances is 
the resu't of increasing population 
and in others of increasing wealth. 
In confirmation of these statements 
it may be said that the late Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, when Governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1871, 
made the following announcement 
to the shareholders: “I have had a 
statement made out showing the 
amount of the imports for the last 
ten years and I find that the value 
of the imports realized in each year 
from 1860 to 1869 shows upon the 
whole a considerable increase; that 
while in the years 1860, 1861, and 
1862, the amount varied from £223,- 
000 to £276,000, in the two years, 
1867 and 1868, it has varied from 
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£300,000 to £347,000, therefore the 
amounts of what you have brought 
to this country have been in excess 
of what you were bringing some 
years ago. The trade has not fallen 
off, but on the contrary we are 
bringing in an increasing quantity, 
and the value of our furs, which we 
have had analyzed, also shows that 
the prices have kept up and are 
higher than they were.” 

Coming down to the present time 
it may be inferred that the fur trade, 
at least as regards this company, is 
still in a prosperous condition, for 
at its annual meeting in July, 1902, 
it was announced that the profits of 
the year were £138,197 compared 
with £68,536 for the previous year. 
To the former sum was added 


£45,550 brought forward from last 
year, making the total amount avail- 
able for distribution among the 


shareholders £183,747 equal to 
$894,235.38. Out of this amount a 
bonus and dividend, aggregating 
nearly 9 per cent., on the par value 
of the capital stock were declared: 
£10,000 was added to the “Em- 
ployees’ benefit fund,” and the bal- 
ance of £61,247 was carried forward 
te the following year. 





An Angel 


of Rescue 


By Tromas J. PARTRIDGE 


annually, sooner or later, and 

the hurricane had worked its 
tempestuous will with the shipping 
in the outer harbor. Two-thirds of 
the yachting fleet were piled up on 
the beach. A big three-master, coal- 
laden, rested with her back broken 
across the ledge that ran out from 
the “Point,” her cargo pouring 
through her rended sides, and the 
seas, that had succeeded in driving 
one fisherman broadside on the rocks, 
now breached her succumbing hull 
in showers of triumph. Into the 
eastern. sky, scurried the dark wind- 
clouds like malefactors fleeing the 
scene of their iniquity. 

The surf on the beach was some- 
thing to look at! All full tide the 
combers had undulated in, arched 
their crests and launched themselves 
landward, plucking the sod and the 
loose stones from the old sea-wall, 
to recede with a hiss that ran, as 
they gathered themselves together 
for another onslaught, into an in- 
spiratory roar. And now, half-tide, 
the sands, channelled and corru- 
gated, stretched away under the 
sun, 

It was something out of the com- 
mon that brought two men in a dory 
through that wild surf, and “Big 
Mary” McKinnon, her shawl to her 
lips, her skirts whipping the wind, 
waited with the curiosity of a 
woman to see what the man who 
leaped on the beach and ran like a 
deer through the fish-flakes would 
bring back with him. He returned 
empty-handed. 

“There’s a man dyin’ a-board,” 


I T was the “line” gale that comes 


shouted the man, catching sight of 
the woman on the em! 
“He’s bleedin’ to death; w 
a doctor, but they’re all ou 

In answer, “Big Mary” | eckoned 
vigorously to the fisher:ian and 
turning ran rapidly along the em- 
bankment, repeating as she ran the 
charm to stop blood, for, be it 
known, being the eldest dai ghter of 
an eldest daughter Mary had the 
“Gift.” 

The distance to the telephone of 
the nearest “firm” was, at best, but 
a stone’s toss and Dr. Vinney M. 
Stetchell who had, “come _ weal, 
come woe,” thrown in her lot with 
the fishing-folk, was soon breasting 
the gusts and sand whirled down 
the lane. 

“ That little bit of a woman!” 
The fisherman looked into his ship- 
mate’s face in sceptical astonish- 
ment. 

“Tyin’ an artery ain’t launchin’ a 
seine-boat, man!” said “Big Mary.” 
“Besides,” she added with a little 
laugh as a gust struck them, “she 
won’t hold so much wind; there's 
that advantage.” 

The doctor reached the sea-wall. 

“D’ ye think you could manage 
it, Doctor?” asked “Big Mary,” ten- 
tatively. 

The gaze of the little woman 
drifted out over the booming surf 
and rested intently on the mile of 
water that raged between her and 
the man that was bleeding to death. 
It was a dread undertaking for an 
inland-bred woman and for one mo- 
ment the face of the doctor was 
troubled. Then, there passed into her 
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grey eyes the light that was onte in From the decks of the Austrian 
the eyes of her father, at the head of  salt-bark, the sailors looked down on 
his men, waiting the dawn and the them and jabbered volubly. A 
mine at Petersburg. Her mouth “shack” fisherman, her anchors 
narrowc!, her eyes widened, she gone, swept past them, looking for 
drew her mackintosh firmly about a soft spot on the sands that girdle 
her and said: “Mary, we will try it!” “An Old Maid’s Paradise.” The 
On ei her side of the dory stood porgie steamer, whose steel prow 
the fish-rmen, their iron grip on the persuaded them to pass under her 
gunwale, awaiting the favorable stern, to propitiate the Storm-God 
moment, The comber that wore in had fed into the sea her last fathom 
its aspect the threat of disaster, of cable. The black smoke belching 
charge’, drenched “Big Mary” in from her funnel proclaimed that he 
the bow, surged up to the waists of was not yet appeased. A “Down 
the fish: rmen, slopped into the doc- East” coaster, crewed by the pro- 
tor’s la, trickled into the surgical verbial two men, a saw-horse and a 
bag thereon, and foamed away over dog, still held her own, proof that 
the beach. Before it could get its the anchorage is not always to the 
feet unier it again the dory leaped strong. The dog, with his paws on 
its back. the taffrail, barked at them furiously 
needn’t have the least fear. until they drew well away, then con- 
Ma'am,’ said the stern oarsman re- vinced that he had, single-handed 
assuringly to the doctor. “This and alone, repelled a threatened in- 
dory would swim where a liner vasion, he gave his lugs a satisfied 
would swamp; now Jim, old fellow, shake and disappeared. 
let’s lift her out of the water!” The The dory drove on, now pushing 
row-locks rang in unison; the men her stem through a sea which run- 
buckled down to their work and the ning aft seemed perilously near 
dory drove seaward, the fishermen pouring over the stern gunwale, now 
pulling as men pull when the palm leaping forward as if she had caught 
is a comrade’s life. the purpose of it all, now rebuking 
The stern oarsman’s faith in his with a reproving smack the seas that 
craft was well founded. Once clear would stay her, The wind howled 
of the breakers the big “Grand and pressed against them, drew 
Bank” dory rode buoyant as a duck. rippling reports from the lee wing 
The wind had begun to edgein from of the doctor’s cape, swept “Big 
the land, spray-maning the “White Mary’s” hair into her mouth and 
Horses,” and the fleet through eyes, whipped the salt spray across 
which they steadily thrashed their the backs of the fishermen and 
way were slowly wheeling to front scolded all in the voice of a saw-mill. 
the assault on their flanks. The vessels around them pitched 
“Wet day for a weddin’,” shouted and tossed, rolling heavily, now 
some one, as they chopped past the sousing their jibs, which, by this 
stern of a seiner. The seiner’s crew hung low in the stops, now bringing 
laughed. their cables out of the water many 
“Keep your tongue between your fathoms ahead, every bellying hal- 
teeth, Mr. Smart!” retorted “Big yard and rat-lined shroud piping 
Mary,” making a megaphone of her shrilly. Here a top-sail, freed from 
hands. its clue-line, ballooned and thrashed, 
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until, split in ribbons, it streamed 
wildly. There, amid shrill outcries, 
the sailors prepared to commit a 
third anchor to the deep. The jib 
they hoisted, to give the schooner’s 
bow a sheer so that the anchor 
might not foul its predecessors, hit 
the blast with the explosions of a 
battery firing at will. Over the whole 
harbor’s turbulent arena the storm 
unchallenged, swept. Seaward, low- 
lying Norman’s Woe ran out to 
meet its reef, arm-like enclosing all. 

To leeward, the combers were at 
their old tricks, digging into the red 
coast-line with furious fingers of 
snow. To windward, where the 
white caps flashed and vanished, the 
gale breathed black, freshening 
gusts over the light water under the 
land’s lee. Overhead the low clouds 
overlapped and raced past each 
other, trailing their shadows on the 
sea beneath. Some sea-gulls, far up, 
clave their way to windward, then 
poising, coasted down the breast of 
the storm. Once, the clouds with- 
drew their dark flood-bolts and the 
sun, released, spilled its glory on the 
face of the waters. In that magic 
grew plains glassed with a fretted 
pave, caves hearted as a sea-shell is 
and transient pyramids that danced 
and swayed, shaking the spray-bells 
from their crests in crystal showers. 

They soon reached a stretch of the 
harbor where the seas_ billowed 
straight in from the open main, un- 
modified by any projecting head- 
land. One wave seemed creating 
itself especially for their destruction. 
It rose up afar and developed its 
crest in a haughty way as if scorn- 
ing to conceal its intent, Curving 
and creaming, down it came. The 
dory made two brief salaams, meet 
salutation for such an adversary, 
and, rising, with her windward gun- 
wale shore off the crest (which 


dropped aboard) as a pair of scis- 
sors passes through the fringe of a 
shawl, sidled a little to leeward and 
then slipped into the trough beyond. 

Over that mile of co: tentious 
seas, the fishermen never once fal- 
tered as they bent over vith the 
grace of assurance, never once 
flagged as they rose up wit!) the pre- 
cision of experience till they carried 
the dory straight to her goa! 

“That’s her,” said the stern oars- 
man, “the one with the riding-sail 
set.” 

The splendid “Banker” was act- 
ing as if she believed the right to 
her anchorage was being contested. 
Every time a sea tried to rout her 
Su2 came down on its fellow and 
follower with a vicious chop, bury- 
ing herself to her knight-heads, then 
up she leaped in the air, the spray 
flying from all her forward gear, the 
water belching from her hawse- 
pipes and streaming from her scup- 
pers. Failing in direct attack, a 
cross-sea flanked her and she rolled 
down, displaying to the women’s 
frightened eyes the wet, glistening 
deck with its two “nests” of dories. 

“Where’s the doctor; where is 
he?” shouted the anxious-faced cap- 
tain. 

“Here he is!” yelled the stern 
oarsman, waving gender to the 
winds. 

How, short of disaster, two 
women were going to reach that 
reeling deck from the comparative 
cockle-shell that the fishermen were 
now playing skillfully alongside, 
was beyond the doctor’s comprehen- 
sion. Plainly, to clamber aboard 
from the dizzy foothold that in one 
breath swam almost level with the 
rail and in the next seemed in immi- 
nent danger of being caught and 
crushed beneath the sheer, was out 
of the possible. Indeed, the problem 
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might well have puzzled the most 
masterfu! engineer. But these fisher- 
men—thcy are wonderful men in 
their way! 

“Don’t stir for your life, Ma’am!” 
said the stern oarsman to the doctor. 
He caught the tackle thrown to him 
and bending down, hooked it into 
the ster becket. The crew manned 
the halyrds. Came the sharp cries 
of command like the crackle of 
Mausers: “Fast fore and aft!—haul 
taut fore and aft!—hoist aw-a-ay!” 
Down went the vessel to starboard, 
down i:!1 she buried her chain- 
plates. There was a discordant 
tremor <nd the rattle of oars as the 
dory broke with the harmony of the 
sea and then hung suspended in mid 
air, The little doctor shut her eyes 
tight. (ver went the vessel to port, 
over til! her whole dripping sheer 
was exposed. The dory swept in- 


ward, gashed the main lanyards, re- 


bounded, sloped forward, then as 
the “top” dory should, settled con- 
tentedly into her nest. 

“Be you a real doctor, Ma’am?” 
asked the captain with respectful 
doubt, as strong hands assisted the 
two women to the deck. 

“Yes, she’s the real thing!” inter- 
posed “Big Mary.” “Where’s your 
sick man ?” 

The captain with his broad palm 
swept the spray from his beard and 
looked down at the little woman, 
who with one hand steadied herself 
by the gunwale of a dory and with 
the other grasped her surgical bag 
in a resourceful way. Here was a 
haven unheard of in his philosophy, 
an uncharted, beacon, but all the 
mother within the rough exterior 
rose up and stifled disbelief. He led 
the way aft. 

The cabin floor was strewn with 
the aftermath of strenuous moments. 
Never did women on mercy. bent set 


foot in stranger ward. The break- 
ing out of the riding-sail had 
brought with it the contents of the 
transom-locker. Intermingled with 
these were carpenter’s tools, blocks, 
bolts and red-jacks. Caught in the 
coils of an overturned tub of trawl 
were spun-yarn and small cordage 
of all descriptions. Damp bed-quilts 
draggled from the berths. A row of 
oil-skins, suspended from the bulk- 
heads, swished to and fro like so 
many pendulums set in motion by 
the gale, 

From the flag, rolled up and 
tucked in the edge of the captain’s 
bunk, peeped one star. Between 
the clock and the barometer, was a 
framed and printed copy of John G. 
Whittier’s poem beginning: “Luck 
to the craft that bears this name of 
mine!” 

But the central object of all, 
stretched on a mattress, his head 
resting on a trawl-buoy covered with 
a pillow, was a young fisherman. 
The bloodless cheeks, the sweat- 
beaded forehead, the pulseless, 
clammy wrist, told the story. Run- 
ning aft with a cutting instrument 
the sailor had stumbled and driven 
the keen edge into his arm, severing 
an artery. For two hours, from 
under the well-intentioned but mis- 
applied tourniquet of twisted rope, 
had welled the life blood. 

The wounded man gaped dreamily 
as the doctor knelt by him, gaped as 
if sleep was the one thing desirable, 
and then sank into unconsciousness. 
Evident it was, if an Angel of Res- 
cue was nigh, the situation cried out 
for the most advanced type in Angels 
of Rescue. 

“Come now, boys!” cried the cap- 
tain, expostulating with the men 
that crowded into the cabin, “give 
these women leeway!—give them 
light, too!” He waved away the 
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faces pressed against the skylight. 
Baring the uninjured arm, the 
doctor encircled it with her thumb 
and forefinger and pressed firmly. 
The veins stood out, a sharp-pointed 
bistoury did its office, against the 
marble skin grew a purple boss, into 
the tiny slit made in the vein a 
glass-barbed tube was inserted and 
then twelve ounces of a sterilized 
solution of common salt was cas- 
caded into the circulation. The 
heart, with something now to grip 
to, began pulling the wounded man, 
beat over beat, out of the depths. 
His eyes quivered, then opened on 
the kindly face of “Big Mary.” 
“Mother,” he deliriously mut- 
tered, “I—I’m sorry I—I ran away, 
but I—I couldn’t stand to have him 
strike me, my—real father— 


wouldn’t have done it!” 

Tenderly, very tenderly, the doc- 
tor unwound the mass of bandages 
that had but aided, by their capillary 


attraction, in sucking out the life 
blood. 

“In hemorrhage, Mary,” said the 
doctor, “after pressure, air; air 
always—cold air—God’s air!” 

Slowly, very slowly, the doctor 
untwisted the tourniquet, just as if 
she had imprisoned a_ butterfly 
under her hat and was trying to 
catch it before it could escape, 
watching with expectant eye, the 


while, for the artery, retracted in its 
sheath like a snail in its shell, to 
betray itself. Suddenly, @ curving, 
crimson jet pointed out the ambush. 
Firmly, but mercifully tle doctor 
cut down and exposed th~ sheath, 
and the treacherous mouth, dragged 
from its lair by the teeth o the for- 
ceps, was soon effectua! closed 
against all further power o harm. 

3andaged and_ reviviicd, the 
patient sat up, very white, = »mewhat 
dizzy, hungrily swallowed — bow! of 
gruel brought aft by the « ok, and 
then the wonderful human «conomy 
fired all its furnaces, adjus 
torts and immediately wen’ into the 
manufacture of blood, for the de- 
mand was far in excess of the 
supply. 

The wind went down with the 
sun; the waves with the wind. In 
the late afternoon, the “John G. 
Whittier” hove short. <A _ ground 
swell, its teeth extracted by the lull, 
billowed down, broke out the 
anchors and the vessel, paying 
rapidly off, ran for the inner harbor. 
The captain stood bending the flag 
to its halyards. “It’s the custom to 
set it,” he said, in answer to the 
doctor’s inquiry, “when we come 
home with all our salt wet. Thanks 
to you, Ma’am,” he hoisted away, 
“it won’t stop at half-mast; up she 
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The Mines of Falun 


By Emit Reacu 


IL!. recently the musical and 
5% litcrary world did not know 

th.t Richard Wagner ever in- 
tended © compose an opera of the 
above tile. To-day we know that 
he wen as far as to sketch the 
libretto. In the “Deutche Rund- 
schau” (Berlin) Dr. Hubert Er- 
misch jublishes an article which 
includes the whole sketch. The 
manuscript of the latter has been 
found a: ong the papers of Wagner's 
intimate friend, August Roeckell, 
who dic’ in 1876. Let me at first 
quote a few of the interesting re- 
marks with which the sketch is in- 
troduced by Dr. Ermisch: 


“Wagner has, as we know, in the year 

1839, when 26 years old, resigned his po- 
sition as musical director of the Riga 
Opera House, to move to Paris. . 
To this period, full of privations and full 
of work, belongs also our sketch. : 
The manuscript consists of a copy, written 
in a neat hand and filling two sheets and 
two leaves, showing the well-known char- 
acters of Wagner. The copy is without 
the end, Wagner’s autograph without the 
beginning, the autograph is at the 
end provided with the date, ‘Paris, March 
5th, 1842,’ and his signature.” 


The following extract from Wag- 
ner’s libretto-sketch is largely com- 


posed of literal translations, showing 
the principal phases of the plot, and 
the matchless imagination with 
which Wagner always attended to 
the description of scenic effects. 
xk * ke kK *k kK kK K kk 
ACT. I. 

The scene is laid in Falun (Swe- 
den) in front of the house of Pher- 
son. The background represents 
the large entrance to the mines. It 
is the day of the miner’s tribunal 


over which Pherson has presided. 
The miners, after having made the 
usual procession, have assembled to 
congratulate him on the success of 
the mining operation which he has 
directed with so much foresight. 
With them is Joéns, a young mari- 
ner, who has returned for some 
time to his birthplace; he praises 
his vocation. Pherson, assisted by 
the chorus of miners, praises the life 
of the miners, comparing it with the 
life on the sea. Finally Pherson and 
the miners enter Pherson’s house, 
while Joéns remains. 

Appears Ellis, the principal figure 
of the play, formerly a seaman and 
a comrade of Joéns, now a miner. 
In a duet between Joéns and Ellis, 
the latter confesses that he is very 
earnestly and deeply in love, with- 
out betraying the name of his love. 
He also explains his conversion to 
his new vocation; he relates that a 
somewhat queer old miner, who as- 
sociated with him, told him much 
that was strangely attractive and 
delightful of the miner’s life and en- 
deavors, of the wonderful treasures 
which, hidden to ordinary eyes, dis- 
close themselves to the eye of the 
initiated. He showed him how in 
the centre of the earth much greater 
happiness may be found than on its 
insipid surface,—this and a wonder- 
ful dream have mightily driven him 
to the mines of Falun, a dream 
which disclosed to him the name 
less splendors of the subterraneous 
world with seductive power, and in 
which appeared to him a womanly 
figure of celestial beauty. After 
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some controversy as to the compara- 
tive attractions of their vocations, 
Joéns and Ellis unite in an ensemb/r, 
praising the sea and the life on the 
water: “On the sea, on the sea, 
there is freedom alone,” etc. 

Ulla, the daughter of Pherson, 
with whom Ellis is in love, and who 
is in love with him, now appears 
and at the end of a tarze/to, Ellis 
and Joéns both believe they have 
found a special place in her heart. 

Follows the finale: Pherson and 
the miners return to the scene. Pher- 
son cautions Ellis against Torbern. 
of whom he laughingly says that he 
is the oldest miner of the district and 
the most tenacious of life; though 
he perished in a landslide a century 
ago, he is yet said to appear now 
and then, especially to those miners, 
who are the most zealous in their 
trade from time to time, 
above all, if there be a scarcity of 
hands, young people arrive from 


distant districts who have been mys- 
teriously enlisted by an old miner 
(of course no one else than Tor- 


bern). Ellis grows pale and is 
visibly affected. Soon, hereafter, 
Joéns asks Pherson for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. Pherson consents, and 
Joéns unburdens his joy with the 
words: “Triumph, triumph!” But 
Ellis, crying like a madman: “Tor- 
bern, Torbern, thou wert right,” 
rushes to the background, where he 
disappears. All show the intensest 
amazement, “What’s the matter 
with him?” “Did he lose his 
senses?” Ulla flings herself on her 
father’s bosom. Joéns stands as if 
paralyzed. 
ACT II 

The stage represents the bottom 
of an entirely unlighted shaft. A 
dull ray approaches from above. 
Ellis descends the rocky wall; puts 
his miner’s lamp on the floor and 


sinks down exhausted, exclaiming: 
“IT am betrayed!” Follows aria 
with wild calls for Zord:rn, who 
steps forth from out the stone wall, 
which does not visibly open. Fol- 
lows duet during which F}lis prom- 
mises allegiance and faithfulness to 
Torbern, actuated by his <lesire to 
see the splendors that are hiddemin 
the bosom of the earth ani to find 
thus the happiness which is denied 
him in the upper regions. The duet 
ends with an  emsemd/c; then 
Torburn exclaims: “Dost thou be- 
hold now yonder lode that clearly 
appears? Dost thou perceive that for 
which thou greedily searchest for 
years?” 

Now a change of scene _ takes 
place. The wall of rocks in the 
background gradually grows illum- 
inated and begins to recede. A 
steadily increasing bluish /uminous- 
ness spreads everywhere. Wonder- 
ful formations of crystals show 
themselves with increasing distinct- 
ness to the eye. They adopt by and 
by the outlines of flowers and trees. 
Flashing gems sparkle upon them. 
Other crystallizations show them- 
selves, shaped like fair maidens, en- 
twined as if dancing. _ Finally one 
beholds in the remotest background 
the throné of a Queen. _Upon it, en- 
compassed by strange lustre, a beau- 
tiful, richly adorned fairy is seated. 

Presently from above Ulla’s voice 
is heard: “Ellis, Ellis, I am thine, 
and in the very moment, the shaft is 
put back in its former state. 
Torbern has disappeared. The 
miner’s lamp of Ellis throws a faint 
sheen from the ground through the 
shaft. Ulla, Joéns, Pherson and the 
miners appear and unite in a fale. 
They explain to Ellis that Ulla has 
never ceased to love him; the act 
closes with an ensemble. 
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ACT III 

Scene as in Act I. The early 
morning of Ulla’s wedding-day. 
The miners’ serenade her and ex- 
eunt. Follow Ulla’s prayer and 
aria, then a duet between Pherson 
and Ulla and after the exit of Pher- 
son an important duet between Ellis 
and Ulla. In the course of it Ulla 
thus addresses her bridegroom: 
“How art thou, Ellis mine? Thou 
lookest pale. Surely thou wert 
without sleep to-night. What hap- 
pened to thee? Thou alarmest me.” 
Ellis comforts her: “Fear nothing, 
beloved Ulla, rather rejoice, for a 
happiness such as seldom falls to a 
mortal’s lot, is opening to us. Only 
think of it! This night everything 
has been disclosed to me. Down 
there, far below, in the depth, there 
lies a wonderful radiant gem, more 
red and more beautiful than the most 
brilliant ruby. Listen to me, 
my angel, when we have this costly 
gem and in united love and with 
clear eye look into it, then we shall 
see how our hearts are closely inter- 
woven with the peculiar veins of 
this stone.” Ellis has decided to 
win this gem and to present it as a 
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wedding-gift to Ulla. Notwithstand- 
ing all her impetuous entreaties and 
adjurations to desist, he descends 
into the shaft. Ulla weeps fervently. 

Soon hereafter the wedding festiv- 
ities begin. Pherson, Ulla, Joéns, 
miners and guests appear on the 
scene, All comment upon the ab- 
sence of the bridegroom. Follows 
a jolly song of Joéns, music, dancing, 
rejoicing. Suddenly a terrible crash 
is heard, succeeded by a hollow thun- 
der. The shaft in the background 
has considerably settled down. The 
entrance has collapsed. Ulla cries: 
“Ellis! Ellis!’ All are standing in 
utmost terror; after the first confu- 
sion the miners endeavor with great 
alertness to discover an entrance 
into the shaft; everyone digs, hoes, 
shovels. Ulla, beside herself, rushes 
to the shaft; she wants to reach 
Ellis. All others exclaim in unison: 
“Ellis is lost! No hope! Pray to 
the merciful God.” Ulla collapses. 
as if dead. 

* * * K K K K K K K 

Thus ends the sketch. Will some 
genius of a future day transform it 
into an opera? Qu vivra verra 





Heimweh 


By IsaBEL E. MACKAY 


Ah me! to be at home again, 
To see the harbor lights 

Shine softly through the floating mists 
That veil the summer nights. 


Ah me! to cross the fretting bar, 
To gain the sheltered bay, 

To drcp a quiet anchor there 
And never sail away! 


Ah me! had I the dove’s swift wing 
’Tis there at home I’d be— 

There, where the misty harbor lights 
Shine softly out to sea. 





How a President Spends His Salary 


By KATHERINE 


HE sixth of January was 

marked in a recent Congress 

by introduction of a bill to 
increase the salary of the President 
of the United States to $75,000. 
The bill contained two other clauses 
providing for an increase of the 
Vice President’s salary to $16,000 
and an annual donation of $25,000 
to the President upon retirement. 

While it is scarcely likely that the 
the latter provision will become a 
law or even receive serious consid- 
eration at this time, it is generally 
conceded that the addition of $25,000 
to the sum now received by a Presi- 
dent of the United States will be 
granted if at all only by its ability 
‘to rise superior to violent opposition 
of half if not three-quarters of the 
House, In the Senate the bill will 
as well have to wade through deep 
waters of opposition since Members 
and Senators regard it necessary to 
keep up an appearance of laying the 
iron hand of restraint upon the coun- 
try’s expenses. 

For the most part Members and 
Senators before taking their seats 
in Congress honestly coincide with 
the suburban short sighted views of 
their constituents in this respect. 
Later on their views change from 
this narrowness toward wholesome 
and intelligent expansion. 

However hot the debate, however 
serious the opposition to the present 
proposed increase, it is not likely to 
eclipse the scenes enacted in Con- 
gress when in 1873 a law was passed 
by which the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was raised 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Etwes THOMAS 


Included in this bill was a provi- 
sion to raise the salaries of Senators 
and Members from $5,000 to $8,000 
per annum. After tumultuous scenes 
almost beggaring description the 
bill finally passed both Houses and 
went to President Grant for his sig- 
nature. Grant, while heartily in 
sympathy with it, refused for cer- 
tain reasons to sign it. In the last 
hours of Congress it was returned 
from the White House and passed 
over the head of the President, 

Then the storm that had raged in 
Congress broke loose over the 
country and the Legislators were so 
mercilessly assailed by people and 
press that the first measure rushed 
through upon convening of the next 
Congress was the repeal of that 
portion of the bill relating to Con- 
gressional salaries. 

Unquestionably the increase of 
Presidential salary would have 
been repealed as well had it not been 
for the President’s personal action 
in the matter. With a vigor of 
speech that did honor to himself and 
the point under discussion, Grant de- 
clared that the increase was not only 
right but a matter of already too 
long delayed justice and that in the 
face of opposition and invective he 
should insist upon the Presidential 
salary remaining at $50,000. His 
oratory was brief, to the point, and 
carried with it such absolute convic- 
tion as to right and purpose that no 
further attempt at repeal was made, 
but from each of the Legislators was 
required a return of their surplus 
salary paid under the bill's first 
ruling. 





THE PRESIDENT’S SALARY 


It is scarcely likely that anything 
of this nature will transpire in the 
present Congress but thinking 
people will regret that the recent 
bill did not fix the appropriate salary 
at $100,000, Even at this figure it 
would have been far less than is paid 
to the head of any of the leading 
countries of Europe. 

Many people have the impression 
that when a President is elected he 
takes up his residence in the White 
House with every living expense 
provided for by the Government and 
that he is under no personal outlay 
during his term of office; that in 
fact his sole use for the $50,000 a 
year salary is to bank it as rapidly 
as paid him by the United States 
Treasury. This is the picture com- 
monly drawn of the Presidential ex- 
pense situation. The reality is 
vastly different. 

When, at noon on the 4th of 
March following the inaugural cere- 
mony at the Capitol, the President, 
riding up the broad avenue with the 
cheering populace doing him honor 
on all sides, turns in at the White 
House gates he enters upon his four 
years occupancy. He finds awaiting 
him paid for by the Government 
three things, the Executive Mansion 
with its furnishings, the coal to keep 
it warm and the gas ®r electricity 
wherewith to light it. To these 
three items Congress annually 
makes an addendum in an appro- 
priation to pay the wages of a corps 
of servants wholly inadequate in 
number to the requirements of a 
house of such size. This wage list 
includes a coachman and two stable 
men. There is also a Presidential 
carriage. As not one of the Presi- 
dents has been known to make use 
of this small two seated official 
vehicle, its appearance may be 
understood to be entirely unsuited 
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to the Executive dignity. This 
carriage has invariably been turned 
over for the use of the President’s 
private secretary in riding to and 
from his duties. 

From the moment of entering the 
Executive Mansion the President’s 
heavy personal disbursements begin. 
His ordinary living expenses are 
large. He is no longer a private 
citizen who can when he so desires 
retrench along personal lines. The 
President must live in such style 
that at any moment his hospitality 
may be extended to the most dis- 
tinguished guests in the land. In 
order to do this he must keep a chef. 
In the kitchen, the laundry and 
throughout the house the force of 
servants must be increased. This 
increase must be met out of his own 
exchequer. At the present time 


Mrs. Roosevelt has upon her own 
payroll her private secretary, four 


maids. and a number of attendants 
for the children. 

Ex-President Cleveland kept a 
body servant but President Roose- 
velt has from the first steadily re- 
fused to employ a valet. Fastidious 
to the last degree about his clothes, 
with a multiplicity of changes far in 
excess of any Chief Magistrate 
of modern times, the President’s 
clothes are brushed and his linen 
kept in order by one of Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s maids. When travelling the 
President is accompanied always by 
his private secretary (Mr. Wm. 
Loeb) and one of the colored mes- 
sengers from the official department 
of the White House. This colored 
messenger is the nearest approach 
to a valet ever tolerated. 

When it is taken into account that 
in the living of his strenuous life 
the President has a number of suits 
for each of his favorite pastimes, 
riding, hunting, golf, tennis, boxing, 
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fencing, yachting, in addition to the 
full complement of customary morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening suits, it 
would’ seem that not one but several 
valets could well be kept busy caring 
for them all. Especially when to 
this is added the collection of shoes, 
gloves, cravats and all the parapher- 
nalia of the always immaculate, up- 
to-date, twentieth century man. 

The Presidential realization of 
“My Milliner’s Bill” must be a very 
serious one for, notwithstanding re- 
ports to the contrary, no mistress 
of the White House has ever dressed 
more elegantly or with greater num- 
ber of changes than Mrs. Roosevelt. 
When it is remembered that while 
for the simplest of Mrs. and Miss 
Roosevelt’s gowns the price may be 
fifty dollars, and handsome ones 
may cost hundreds and at times 
approach the thousand dollar mark, 
some definite idea may be gained of 
the Roosevelt costuming bill for a 
single season, 

When this reckoning is in order 
it would be well for the computer 
not to lose sight of the annual cloth- 
ing bills of young Miss Ethel and 
the four growing boys. Having 
done this, account should be taken 
of the school bills, tutors’ fees, 
travelling expenses, doctor’s bills 
and the hundred and one things that 
crop up as incidentals in the modern 
upbringing and educating of five 
children. 

A glance into the President’s 
stables will reveal another large per- 
sonal expense of the Chief Execu- 
tive. The total equipment of every 
style of open and closed carriage for 
his own and his family’s use has to 
be paid for out of his salary. The 
adjoining stable of blooded horses, 
mounts for himself, for Mrs. Roose- 
velt and the boys, as well as the car- 
riage horses, are the President’s 


private property. Even in the de- 
tails of harness, whips and liveries 
for all his coachmen and drivers the 
President must personally pay. To 
the coachman and two stable men 
provided for by appropriation of 
Congress is to be added the requi- 
site stable equipment of employees 
whose wages the President must as- 
sume. 

When there is a splendid State 
dinner in progress with from forty 
to fifty guests, as is the case gener- 
ally at Cabinet dinners and from 
eighty to one hundred when the 
Diplomatic Corps sits at the table 
with the Chief Executive, the Presi- 
dent’s salary undergoes heavy drain. 
Every item of those dinners except- 
ing the floral decorations which 
come from the Governmént green- 
houses, must be paid for by the 
President. 

There are four of these functions 
given each season, functions which 
it is obligatory upon the President 
to give, and on each of these four 
occasions he is personally taxed 
from five hundred to one thousand 
dollars. The Marine Band plays 
the music as the guests enter the 
State dining room and sit about the 
magnificently decorated table. But 
it is the President who alone must 
face the music when bills for that 
dinner are to be settled. Those who 
are in position to speak with au- 
thority state that on the quality and 
variety of wines served depends 
whether or not the State dinners to 
the Diplomatic Corps, always the 
largest of any given, approach the 
one thousand dollar mark or come 
squarely up to it. 

State dinners are now cooked in 
the White House kitchen by the 
President’s own and additional chefs 
engaged by him for the occasion. 
By this arrangement everything is 
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served piping hot from the enlarged 
and remodelled kitchen constructed 


at the general overhauling and 
changing of the White House 
several years ago. Before that time 
these dinners were cooked at out- 
side catering establishments and 
brought to the White House kitchen 
to be kept warm until served, an alto- 
gether unsatisfactory arrangement. 

The four State dinners while the 
largest and most important func- 
tions each season at the White 
House are by no means the only 


ones, Formal dinners are the rule 
there and rarely indeed does a week 
pass without chronicling several 
dinner and lunch parties. The Pres- 


ident and Mrs. Roosevelt are lavish 
entertainers and the guest rooms 
are generally full, while for the 
family to sit down to any meal with- 
out one or more friends is a reckon- 
ing unknown to the present White 
House occupants. 

Of the afternoon teas, evening 
balls and musicales ad infinttum con- 
cerning which backwoodsmen grum- 
ble on the score of their own parsi- 
mony, it is to be recorded that they 
each have their purpose to serve 
and their part to play in proper up- 
holding of the exalted position of 
the head of the nation. 

The public knows that when a 
President travels there is generally 
a special -train ané always a private 
car provided. The conclusion is 
therefore jumped at that there is no 
personal outlay required on his part. 
So far from this being the case, 
when he has made up his expense 
account, jotting down all the ade- 
quate tips to the various attendants, 
his travels have cost him several 
times over the amount necessary for 
an ordinary individual to travel first 
class the same time and distance. 
The wealth of the Union would 
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hardly meet the amount asked of 
the President during a four years’ 
term of office through the medium 
of begging petitions that pour into 
the White House by every mail and 
from every section of the country. 
The amounts asked for in these 
appeals range in size from those re- 
quired to build and endow churches, 
lift home and institution mortgages, 
pay annuities to old soldiers and 
widows and supply hospitals with 
expensive Surgical instruments, 
down to the smallest individual re- 
quests of every known nature. 

In comparison with the Presi- 
dent’s salary it will be of interest to 
cite the following: £110,000 is the 
amount of the privy purse of Eng- 
land’s sovereigns. Of this the King’s 
share is £33,000. The salaries of 
the royal household amount to 
£125,000. The expenses of the 
household £193,000; the Royal 
3ounty and Works £33,000 with a 
contingency fund over and above of 
£8,000. 

The President of France has a do- 
tation of 600,000 francs with further 
allowance of 600,000 francs for his 
expenses. 

The Civil list of Italy’s crown ex- 
penditure is 15,050,000 lire. To this 
is paid an additional million lire an- 
nuity to Queen Margherita. 

The Czar of Russia is undoubtedly 
in possession of the largest income 
of any reigning monarch, the exact 
extent of it being practically un- 
known. The budgets and finance 
accounts of Russia fail to estimate 
the extent of the Czar’s income 
which includes the revenue of the 
Crown domains consisting of more 
than a million square miles of culti- 
vated land and forest. To this is 
added the vast revenues accruing 
from the gold and other mines of 
Siberia. 
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The reason given by the Russian 
Government for omission of any tab- 
ulated statement is to the effect that 
the Crown domains are considered 
the private property of the Imperial 
family. 

Germany ranks next to Russia in 
the size of its ruler’s income and 
like the former country the estimate 
given is decidedly vague. The 
Kaiser’s dotation in actual moneys 
is however one million thalers with 
an additional 3,300,000 marks added 
in 1889. The private property of the 
reigning house includes possession 
of a vast amount of forests, landed 
estates and castles in various parts 
of the kingdom. This, technically 
known as Kronjide: Komains-und- 
Schaterllguter, serves to defray all 
expenditures of the royal family and 
of the Court. 
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King Christian IX of Denmark 
has a Civil list of one million kroner 
settled upon him by vote of the Rigs- 
dag in 1863. The heir apparent to 
the crown has in addition an allow- 
ance of 120,000 kroner settled upon 
him in 1868, 

King Leopold of Belgium has a 
Civil list of 3,500,000 francs. In this 
is included a dotation of 800,000 
francs to the heir presumptive (the 
Count of Flanders). 

In Japan the Civil list at the pres- 
ent time gives to the Emperor 3,000,- 
000 yen. The gratitude of the Diet 
by unanimous vote in 1808 for his 
masterly conduct of Army and 
Navy operations against China as- 
sumed the substantial form of 2,000,- 
ooo yen for the indemnity secured 
through victorious outcome of the 
famous war. 


Snow 


By Konan MAcCHUGH 


Gray clouds the far horizon bar; 
The night is chill, the wind is sharp, 
And like sad breathing of a harp, 
Sighs through the treetops from afar. 
Where but last night there shone a star, 
Slow sinking in the amber ,west, 
The low sky frowns with clouds oppressed 
Nor glimmerings of sunset are. 


Unseen soft fingers touch the form; 
With ghost lips cold upon the brow 

An unseen presence lingers by, 

Voiceless, save for the shrill wind’s cry,— 
Echo from unknown space—and now, 

With rush of scurrying flakes, we feel the storm. 





The Pompen of America 


By CHARLES MarRSHAIL GRAVES 


SHORT time ago, a Boston 

tourist stood upon a founda- 

tion wall of the Honorable 
Philip Ludwell’s house on James- 
town Island, and looking down into 
the cellar from which the earth had 
been but recently thrown, said to a 
companion: “Truly, this is the Pom- 
peii of America.” 

Before this descendant of the 
Pilgrim Fathers lay the ruing 
of the “Country House” and the 
third and fourth State Houses. 
He had just come from the old 
tower and the chancel of the old 
church which have recently given 
up so much of their intensely in- 
teresting history under the touch of 
the spade. He was amazed, and 
well he might be. 

There is no place in the broad 
stretch of America like Jamestown. 
The history of none is so rich, so 
mournful, and so dear to the whole 
American people. The American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society recently submitted a report 
to the legislature of the State of New 
York which contained this para- 
graph: 

“Jamestown, Virginia, is not in a class 
with any other historical site in America. 
It has no duplicate; it is unique. It is the 
place where the civilization which over- 
spreads and dominates the continent took 
root. It is the cradle of English-speaking 
America. Its significance is not sectional 
or local. One may not even limit it by the 
word ‘national,’ for it was the birthplace 
of English- speaking Canada as well as 
English- speaking United States. Its sig- 
nificance is at least continental, and, to the 
extent that the nation, sprung therefrom, 


exerts a world-wide influence, it is uni- 
verse Bs 


A sketch of Jamestown, published 
two years ago, by the same organi- 


zation, embodies this graphic de- 
scription of the island at that time: 


“The little colony of 1607 has grown into 
one of the dominant powers of the earth, 
but Jametown herself is no more. She is 
a vanished city, partly buried in the earth, 
partly submerged in the river; for that 
which was once a peninsula is now an 
island, completely severed from the main- 
land and steadily disappearing under the 
ceaseless gnawing of the surrounding 
stream. Upon the shore one may gather, 
like crumbs dropped from the river's 
greedy maw, pieces of brick from the foun- 
dation of the houses that sheltered the 
pioneers, beads with which they bartered 
with the aboriginees, stems and bowls of 
tobacco pipes with which they consoled 
their hours of suffering.” 


John Esten Cooke in his history 
of Virginia, written twenty years 
ago, presents the picture interest- 
ingly: 


“Nothing remains of this famous settle- 
ment,” he writes, “but the ruins of a church 
tower covered with ivy, and some old tomb- 
stones. The tower is crumbling year by 
year, and the roots of trees have cracked 
the slabs, making great rifts across the 
names of the old Armigers and Honor- 
ables. The place is desolate, with its wash- 
ing waves and flitting fowl, but possesses 
a singular attraction. It is one of the few 
localities which recall the first years of 
American history, but it will not recall 
them much longer. Every distinctive fea- 
ture of the spot is slowly disappearing. 
The river encroaches year by year, and the 
ground occupied by the original huts is 
already submerged.” 


The picture was true twenty years 


It is 
A great change has 
taken place, the precious island is 
saved from the merciless river. 
Recent excavations have shown that 
far more than the ivy covered tower 
remains, that the history of the 
nation’s forefathers lies buried on 
the Island in a grave waiting, under 
the hand of the student, to give up 


ago, was true two years ago. 
not true now. 








its dead. Mr. Samuel H. Yonge,* 
civil engineer, has _ successfully 
shown, I believe, that the city was 
not. located for the most part west 
of the church tower, as had been 
thought by historians and anti- 
quarians for a hundred years, but 
east of it. What does it mean? 
Nothing less than that a buried city 
is presently to be uncovered, that a 
hundred new lights are soon to be 
shed upon this city of the past, and 
that matters long in dispute are to 
be settled. 

Whole libraries have been written 


about Jamestown and yet no one has , 


ever been able to give the street 
plan of the ancient “city.” The ex- 
cavator’s spade may show this, and 
the wave-lashed island, on the eve 
of the three hundredth anniversary 
of its settlement, is at the threshold 
of a period of new and intense in- 
terest. 

This rekindling and quickening 
concern for Jamestown, at many 
times in its checkered history the 
forgotten island, is traceable to a 
number of circumstances. 

For a hundred years antiquarians 
have been pounding into the nation’s 
head that the Island was washing 
away and in time would absolutely 
be no more. As early as 1768 the 
Rev. John Clayton was writing that 
the neck of land connecting the 
Island and the mainland was sub- 
merged at the spring tides. 

Colonel Tarlton, recounting 
“Campaigns” in 1781, says that 
Jamestown was then separated from 
the mainland at low tide by a stream 
two feet wide. Professor L. H. 
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Girardin wrote of Jamestown in his 
“Ameenitates Graphice” twenty 
years later: 

“This. place of original settlement has 
undergone a very considerable alteration 
by the elementary war which the waves 
and the winds have incessantly waged 
against it. Its diminution both on the 
southern and western side may be easily 
traced. Many yards of the palisades 
erected by the first settlers are still to be 
seen at low tide standing at least one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred paces from 
the present shore. The pieces of timber 
which were fixed perpendicularly in the 
ground have decayed until they have been 
entirely submerged by the gradual advance- 
ment of the river upon the land where the 
fort originally stood.” 

The lone cypress tree which 
stands now three hundred feet from 
the western shore bears most strik- 
ing testimony to the rapid destruc- 
tion of the Island. President Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler, of William and 
Mary College, was told by a man 
who lived on the Island as a boy, 
that in 1846 this cypress was on the 
shore where even the highest tides 
did not reach it. This cypress, 
known to be of great age, is one of 
the most interesting objects about 
the Island, Closely associated with 
it in writings was the old powder 
magazine near by, doubtless the old- 
est building on the Island and prob- 
ably the oldest in English America 
of which a remnant remained until 
recent years. This too has now gone 
without a vestige left.. It stood just 
inshore from the cypress, and the 
foundations were in good condition 
fifteen years ago. The river ate its 
way up to it, and, with no hand to 
save, down it came. There is no 
picture or print of it anywhere, so 
far as I can learn. Mr. Edward 


Grateful acknowledgments of assistance in the preparation of this article are made 
‘to Mr. Samuel H. Yonge, author of the “Site of Old James Towne,” to President Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler, of the College of William and Mary, author of the “Cradle of the Re- 
public,” to Mrs. Parke C. Bagby, chairman of the Jamestown Committee of the A. P. 
V. A., Mrs. W. T. Robins, corresponding secretary of the A. P. V. A. Mr. John P. 
Kennedy, librarian of the State of Virginia, Mr. W. G. Stanard, secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, Mr. Robert Lee Traylor, and to Mr. William L. Leal, care- 


taker of Jamestown. 
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THE POMPEII 


Everett Barney bought the Island in 
1892. Shortly thereafter a photo- 
graph was taken of himself and a 
companion standing on the ruins. 
They then had to‘ jump from the 
land to reach the ancient pile. That 
photograph is reproduced here, and 
the negative from which it was 
made is the only one in existence 
showing even a fragment. 

The story of the Association for 
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of 1888. This ancient structure of 
rough stone was known far and 
wide as probably marking the site 
of Werowocomoco, the “Chief place 
of Council” of Emperor Powhatan 
and the scene of the rescue of Cap- 
tain John Smith by the gentle Poca- 
hontas. Its sudden destruction was 
a source of genuine and wide-spread 
grief. Mrs. Galt, of Norfolk, speak- 
ing to her daughter, Miss Mary 


ae 


~~ 


SITE OF THE OLD JAMESTOWN CHURCH WHERE “THE KNIGHT'S TOMB” WAS UNEARTHED 


the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities is most interesting. This 
organization now owns twenty-two 
and a half acres about the church 
tower as a gift from Mrs. Barney 


and has done a splendid work to- 
ward saving the Island to the Amer- 
The curious old ruin 
on York River in Gloucester County 
known as “Powhatan’s Chimney” 
was blown down in a March wind 


ican people. 


Jeffery Galt, greatly deplored the 
disaster and, like a flash, came the 
thought to the younger woman that 
an association might be formed for 
saving these precious landmarks of 
Old Virginia from the ravages of 
time and of storm. The organiza- 
tion followed in a short time and 
Miss Galt’s record for that year 
shows eight life members and one 
annual member. 
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Jamestown Island has always 
been the Association’s first born as 
the object of special care and affec- 
tion. Of all who have owned the 
Island, none seemed to honor its 
sacred associations or appreciate its 
peculiar historic value until it came 
into the possession of Mr. Barney 
and his wife, Mrs. Louise J. Barney. 
To Mrs. Barney, now living at 
Meadowville on James River, the 
whole country owes a debt of grati- 
tude. She at once did all in her 
power to preserve the ruins from 
further destruction and vandalism. 
When her husband died and she 
could no longer live on the Island, 
she gave the site of the church 
tower and the surrounding acres to 
the Association. This organization 
was oppressed by the thought that 
the Island would soon be gone; that 
the church tower and the ashes of 
the pioneers would follow the fate 
of the powder magazine. Congress 
was appealed to and an act was ap- 
proved August 17, 1894, appropria- 
ting ten thousand dollars. With 
this small amount the engineer could 
do nothing more than construct a 
very crude break-water, piling heavy 
stones upon the western and south- 
ern shores. It was ten thousand 
dollars wasted, for the waves made 
playthings of the stones, dashed 
over them in wicked glee and 
scooped out the very earth upon 
which they lay. Again the ladies 
went to Congress for aid and on 
June 3, 1896, an act was approved 
appropriating fifteen thousand dol- 
lars for the work. 

Mr. Yonge, this time in charge of 
the work, designed a sea wall that 
has in turn laughed at the waves, 
and will be an enduring monument 
to his skill as an engineer. But the 
amount allowed by Congress was 
not enough to construct it over but’ 
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half the area at the mercy of the 
river, and the Fifty-eighth Congress 
appropriated fifteen thousand dol- 
lars more for the completion of the 
task. This Mr, Yonge will do with 
the least possible delay. 

Ladies of the Association were 
very anxious for intelligent excava- 
tions to be made on the Island, but, 
having little money, the way was 
not open for this to be done until 
the spring of Igor. 


“In 1893, when visiting Jamestown | sland,” 
says Mr. John Tyler, Jr., civil engineer, in 
his report to Mrs. Parke C. Bagby, chair- 
man of the Jamestown Committee of the 
Association, “I was impressed with the pe- 


culiar typography of the land back of the 
old tower. Feeling sure that there was 
something buried there, I was very anxious 
to excavate upon that site.” 


But Mr. Tyler was not able to 
begin this work until eight years 
later, May 25, 1903. Again I quote 
from his exceedingly interesting re- 
port: 


“T have found that there remains of the 
original church all four walls, to a height 
of from six inches to three feet above their 
foundation. Starting with excavations at 
the southwest corner, I carried the work 
along the south wall, keeping down to the 
top of the foundation, or beginning of the 
neat work. At three feet four inches west 
of the southwest corner, I struck the east 
side of a buttress, extending three feet one 
inch north and south, by two feet eight 
inches east and west. At eight and forty- 
five one-hundredths feet from this was dis- 
covered the east side of a tile pavement in 
front of the ministers’ door, which entered 
through the south wall, into an aisle cross- 
ing the church in front of the chancel. Im- 
mediately upon entering this door was 
found a tomb, lying north and south along 
the aisle. This tomb had been robbed of 
the bra&s tablets with which it had been 
inlaid. The stone, however, bears the chan- 
nels in which the brass was, as well as the 
brass bolts, leaded in the stone. These 
bolts held the tablets, consisting of a rect- 
angular border two inches wide, inclosing 
in the northeast corner of the stone a 
shield, and in the northwest a scroll, and 
down the middle of the tomb a knight in 
armour, standing upon a rectangular place 
which evidently bore the inscription. 

“At right angles to the first tomb, and 
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THE POMPEII 


lying against its north side, was found 
another bearing the following inscription: 

“Here lyeth interred the body of John 
Clough, minister, who departed this 11th 
of January, I : : 

“To the right as one enters the minister’s 
door, and about a foot from the east side 
of the door, is a step down into the chan- 
cel. The chancel is paved with. nine-inch 
square tiles, while both the middle and 
cross aisles are paved with brick. 

“In the northeast corner of the church 
and in the chancel was found a tomb cov- 
ered with raised tiles, and, when entered, 
it was found to contain the remains of a 
young man of great size, his skeleton as he 
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the sexton’s tools,—spades, picks, etc.—were 

found, and were evidently burned when the 

church was destroyed, as the charred re- 

mains of the helve were still in the pick. 
* kk ee. ee 


“Six inches from and parallel to the 
south wall of the church was found a nine- 
inch wall, evidently the foundation of some 
wooden structure, upon the site of which 
the old brick church was built. I found 
evidence along the middle aisle, of graves, 
and think both aisles were nearly entirely 
undermined by them.” 


The Knight’s Tomb found by Mr. 


Tyler is doubtless none other than 








RUINS OF THE OLD CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN SHOWING THE TOWER AND ‘THE KNIGHTS TOMB” 


lay being 5.6 feet long and 1.5 across the 
shoulders. 

“Lying near the north wall, and across 
the cross aisle, was found another tomb, 
containing the remains of a man whose 
feet were about one foot from the head of 
the man in the north corner. While exca- 
vating at the second grave, along the north 
wall, was found part of the remains of the 
brass tablet, which evidently was attached 
to the north wall and was destroyed when 
the church was burned and the wall fell. 
Letters were found upon the fragments of 
the brass. 

“In the southwest corner of the church 


that of Sir George Yeardley, who 
became governor of the colony upon 
his arrival in April, 1619. The skele- 
ton under this tomb was in perfect 
preservation. Near the shoulders, 
silver epaulettes were found and at 
the feet, a spur. The tomb itself has 
an interest of its own, as it is ab- 
solutely unique. There is not one 
like it in America. 

Yeardley stands out among the 














OLD SEA WALL AT JAMESTOWN, WRECKED BY THE WAVES 


colonial governors as one in whose 
administrations great things hap- 


pened. The ninety marriageable 
maidens came that summer. Twenty 
negro slaves were sold to the James- 
town colony in August, marking-the 
beginning of African slavery in the 
present limits of the United States, 
and Yeard!ey it was who called upon 
the people to elect the first free 
legislative body ever assembled on 
this continent. It is an interesting 
coincidence that slavery and free 
government were introduced into 
America practically at the same 
moment, 

The nine-inch wall referred to by 
Mr. Tyler as parallel with the south 
wall of the foundation was probably 


a fragment of the foundation of the 
first substantial church, that in 
which Princess Pocahontas was 
wedded to Master John Rolfe, April 
5, 1614. Lord Delaware, arriving 
June 10, 1610, found the church in 
a “ruinous” cofdition, and.at once 
set to work to rebuild it. The best 
material was used. “All the pews 
and pulpit were of cedar, with fair, 
broad. windows also of cedar to shut 
and open as the weather shall occa- 
sion. The church was so cast as to 
be very light within, and the Lord 
Governor caused it to be kept pass- 
ing sweet, trimmed with divers 
flowers.” 

Among those who sleep in the old 
church-yard, are Lady Frances 
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Berkeley, who set more esteem by 
Lord Berkeley, her second husband, 
than by her third and last, to the day 
of her death calling herself Lady 
Berkeley; Rev. John Clough, buried 
under the chancel in 1683, who still 
“waiteth a joyful resurrection”; 
Hon. Philip Ludwell, whose three 
houses have been located by Mr. 
Yonge; Mrs. Hannah Ludwell, his 
wife; William Sherwood, “a great 
sinner waiting for a joyful resurrec- 
tion,” familiarly referred to by per- 
sons on the Island as “the great 
sinner’; Ursula Beverly, not yet 
seventeen years of age, wife of 
Robert Beverly and daughter of 
Hon. \Villiam Byrd; John Ambler, 
Esq.; Benjamin Harrison, in whose 
grave brass tacks arranged to spell 
“B. A. Harrison” were found; and 
none the less interesting than any 
of these, the tombs of Commissary 
James Blair, and of his wife, Sarah 


Blair, beside it. When the two hun- 
dredth anniversary was celebrated 
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in 1807 many persons noticed. that 
a young sycamore was growing be- 
tween the tombs and even then was 
shoving them apart. That tree is 
not only standing at this day, 
almost a hundred years later, but 
has shattered both tombs and caught 
large pieces of the stone so firmly in 
its trunk that they cannot be re- 
moved without fatal injury to the 
tree itself, 

Excavations of equal if not greater 
interest and success were made 
early in 1903. While engaged in 
directing the construction of the 
present sea wall, Mr. Yonge became 
greatly interested in the history of 
the place and began an intelligent 
and thorough study of the old land 
patents. He was finally convinced 
that the fourth State House had 
been erected on the third ridge at 
the head of Pitch and Tar Swamp. 
Under his guidance the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginia An- 
tiquities began excavations in Feb- 














THE NEW SEA WALL AT JAMESTOWN, VA., DESIGNED BY SAMUEL H. 


YONGE 
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ruary, 1902, and when the earth was 
removed brick foundations of a row 
of buildings about two hundred and 
forty feet long by about twenty- 
four to forty-six feet wide were dis- 
closed. Mr. Yonge is assured that 
the westernmost foundations be- 
longed to the “Country House”; 
while at the other end are the re- 
mains of the third and fourth “State 
Houses,” the former burned by 
Bacon and the latter destroyed 
October 31, 1698. This fire cleared 
the way for the removal of the capi- 
tal from Jamestown to Williams- 
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canter. All these memorials of 
every day life on the Island some- 
thing over two hundred years ago 
are now shown to visitors. The ex- 
cavators found also an old well in 
this cellar, and became greatly ex- 
cited, thinking it was the entrance 
of an underground passage, possibly 
to the powder magazine. Further 
digging, however, was disappoint- 
ing. It was intended either to get 
water in time of siege or, Mr. Yonge 
thinks, as a means of drainage. 
Much has been accomplished. 
terest in Jamestown is gt 
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LAST VESTIGE OF OLD POWDER MAGAZINE AT JAMESTOWN, VA. 


burg. Between the “Country” and 


State Houses, Mr. Yonge finds 
the three residences of Colonel 
Philip Ludwell. The spade turned 
up many interesting articles in the 
cellar of the westernmost Ludwell 
house. Two sheets of lead were 
found and several bomb shells, the 
latter relics possibly from Bacon’s 
trenches dug while the aprons of the 
first ladies of Virginia fluttered 
above the diggers. Other articles 
were a thimble, a copper candlestick 
and a glass bottle shaped like a de- 


to-day than ever before and will con- 
tinue to grow, finding a climax 
presently in the ter-centenary expo- 
sition of 1907. One thing remains, 
ever baffling antiquarians and his- 
torians. The street plan of James- 
town is a_ secret, nothing has 
revealed it. Nothing can, save the 
intelligent excavation of the whole 
western section of the Island—and 
so great is the interest and so suc- 
cessful has been Mr. Yonge’s work, 
that even this may be at hand. 
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The Value of Genealogy 


By G. W. Diau 


“There is a great deal more in geneal- 
ogies than is generally believed at present.” 
—Thomas Caryle. 


66 HY don’t you trace your 
family history?” The 
common reply to this 

question is summed up in the words; 
“If I knew how to go about it, I 
should enjoy doing so.” For few are 
the individuals who do not at times 
feel a longing to open the book of the 
past, and read the records of their 
ancestors. Edward Everett felt that 
longing when he wrote: “There is 
no man of any culture who does not 
take some interest in what was done 
by his forefathers.” The desire to 
trace the descent of one‘s family and 
to transmit the record to one’s suc- 
cessors, is as old as life—a strand in 
the binding cord of filial love. So 
prevalent has the desire been among 
all nations to which either history 
or tradition extends, that it has been 
regarded by many writers as an in- 
stinct in human nature. Observing 
its universality, the historian Hume 
began his history of England with 
these lines, “The curiosity enter- 
tained by all nations, of inquiry into 
the exploits and adventures of their 
ancestors, commonly excites a regret 
that the history of the ages should be 
involved in obscurity, uncertainty 
and tradition.” 

The work of gathering together a 
family history or of tracing a par- 
ticular line of descent, requires per- 
Serverance and industry, but no 
mental recreation is more enjoyable 
and beneficial. Too frequently we 
tread a burlesque by a satirical critic 


who—possibly with some taste of 
sour grapes—‘feels it his duty to 
show how the matter of pedigree 
stands in the eyes of the people who 
see even romance with one glowing 
and one practical eye.” Rarely we 
read how the matter of pedigree 
stands in the eyes of the people who 
find more than mere romance in 
genealogy. Seemingly the critics 
do not know that for many people 
the romance of genealogy exists not 
alone in the glowing eye, and the 
practicability not alone in the prac- 
tical eye. Basing their convictions 
in part, perhaps on a few of the facts 
which are here presented, they find 
the romance and the practicability 
to be the inherent qualities which 
give genealogy its value. 

First, as to the pleasure denoted 
by the “glowing eye,’ many people 
hold that the joys and interests 
which attach themselves to any col- 
lecting fad, are to be found to the 
full measure in ancestral research. 
No pursuit, no game of chance is 
more exciting than this groping in 
the dark of the past for “finds.” In 
gathering information, and in more 
earnestly grappling with difficulties 
as they interpose themselves, the 
genealogical enquirer experiences 
the most intense satisfaction. 

“If you imagine family history to 
be uninteresting,’ writes one de- 
votee, “follow in his search a 
thorough-going genealogist. Behold 
him poring over dusty tombs, for- 
getful of all that is passing around 
him—translated to some ancient 
epoch—living and almost convers- 
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ing with those who have lain for 
centuries under crumbling grave- 
stones; a restless traveler he, so- 
journing hither and thither as if 
seeking some hidden treasure, climb- 
ing into foresaken attics and ran- 
sacking mouldering bundles of 
papers, earnestly questioning old 
men and matrons, recording every 
date and fact as if each were his 
title to the realms of bliss. Later 
see him stretch out his chain of 
lineal descent, all complete except 
one missing link. Hear his 
shout of joy when he at last finds 
the lost link.” Then you will agree 
with Henry Ward Beecher that “the 
dry branches of genealogical trees 
bear many pleasant and curious 
fruits for those who know how to 
search for them.” 

From time to time we read that 
genealogical study is a fad. Yet, 
the very use of the term “fad” is in 
itself an argument for the interest 
to be found in ancestral research, 
since fads are taken up entirely for 
the pleasure to be found in them. 
Though genealogy may lend itself 
for use as a fad, however, it cannot 
be justily termed a fad. Who would 
dub book collecting a fad, simply 
because certain bibliophiles and 
bibliomaniacs made a mere fad of 
collecting rarities of the press. The 
same relations exists between gene- 
alogy and its use as a fad, as be- 
tween the stocking up of private 
libraries and the collection. of book 
rarities. 

“Faddism” in genealogy is not 
born of a love of lineage, but of a 
wrong estimate of its value, not of a 
desire to possess family records, but 
of that pride which exaggerates the 
prestige conferred by descent from 
prominent ancestry and member- 
ship in hereditary societies—the “an- 
cestral trusts” so-called, In patriotic 


societies, individuals, now and then, 
lay too much stress upon social dis- 
tinctions and give far too little at- 
tention to the patriotic purposes in 
which they originated. Such per- 
sons forget that we may all be ex- 
clusive and have our crests engraved 
since, “There.can few, if any Eng- 
lishmen and Americans to-day, but 
have royal blood in their veins.” 
For the living descendant ten ¢en- 
erations back, had one thousand and 
twenty-four ancestors; and at the 
time of the Norman conquest, 
thirty-one generations back, he had 
sixteen billion progenitors, if we 
may accept the authority of the sci- 
entist David Starr Jordan. It is 
unfortunate that the actions of the 
“faddists” react not alone on them- 
selves, but work harm upon their 
societies and the purposes of geneal- 
ogy in general. 

This class of faddists, Daniel 
Webster characterized well, as “only 
shallow minded pretenders who 
either make distinguished origin a 
matter of personal merit, or obscure 
origin a matter of personal re- 
proach.” This false and foolish 
pride in lineage, has received its 
full meagure of censure and ridicule. 
With the conceit of such pretenders 
in mind, Cicero, when told by a pa- 
trician, “You are a plebeian,” re- 
torted: “I am a plebeian and the 
glory of my family begins with me, 
while that of your family, ends with 
you.” Lord Bacon remarked: “They 
who derive their worth from their 
ancestors resemble potatoes, the 
best part of which is buried under 
ground.” 

It is one of the excellences, how- 
ever, of American institutions, that 
the mantle of no man’s nobility de- 
scends to his posterity. Those alone 
are distinguished who distinguish 
themselves. And seldom more than 
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temporarily do faddists distinguish 
themselves. Only thus temporarily 
distinguished, for example, was the 
sad-faced tramp who pathetically 
whispered to a stern-looking New 
England lady: “You may imagine 
how dark life has been to me, how 
few advantages I had in my child- 
hood. Our family had but one an- 
cestor in the Mayflower.” The good 
woman’s eyes filled with unwonted 
tears. 

When the collection of the faddist 
is finished or when the fad is out of 
fashion, the fun is over and the col- 
lection becomes a mere curiosity, 
soon relegated to the attic, or if of 
any intrinsic value, to the auction 
room. With the death of the fad- 
dist this breaking up of the house 
of cards almost invariably follows. 
A fad then is something which by 
its very nature is new and novel—- 
something which lasts for a season, 
exists but to give pleasure and de- 
parts leaving nothing of interest or 
value behind. 

Herein again genealogy differs 
from the fad. Every successful 
effort of the genealogical collector 
adds to a more or less complete 
whole something which by its very 
nature is so incorporated into the 
whole that in can never be separated 
from that whole again; adds some- 
thing of interest and value to thou- 
sands of persons living and to many 
thousands yet to be born. 

Fascinating as genealogy may be 
in the way of pleasure, as a pastime 
its value is much less significant 
than the second quality we have to 
consider—its value as a practical 
pursuit. The practical services it 
renders give it even stronger claims 
on our time—claims which should 
interest those persons, who when 
asked, “Why don’t you trace your 
family history?” reply, “What is the 
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use? What good will it do me? 
My ancestors did nothing for me, 
why should I trouble myself about 
posterity?”—claims which answer 
those indifferent friends who, though 
they know not where the earthly re- 
mains of their forefathers are in- 
terred, build costly monuments to 
procure present distinction and a 
memorial for their present family. 
These claims should answer the 
question; “Why is it,’ as Edward 
Everett Hale said, “our duty to in- 
dulge the (latent) interest in the 
lives of our forefathers?’ The 
claims rest on the value of genea- 
logical knowledge, as an aid to court 
records, as a preventive of family 
quarrels and controversies over prop- 
erty distribution, as an important 
branch of history, as an incentive to 
right living, as being most funda- 
mental in the study of hereditary 
instincts and characteristics, and as 
a means of perpetuating good family 
stocks. 

The most practical service, al- 
though it may be considered by some 
a selfish one, is the aid given to court 
records and court officials in the dis- 
tribution of property amonz heirs. 
Its value has been most conspicuous 
in the efforts of American residents 
to prove heirship to unclaimed 
estates in England. The reported 
extinction of all English heirs to 
large estates has incited many per- 
sons, who believe themselves to be 
the true heirs, to spend much 
money in ancestral research. In 
most cases these claimants are de- 
scendants from branches of these 
old families—branches which emi- 
grated to this country prior to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
and had these branches recorded 
their genealogical tracings, to-day 
their descendants would be able 
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clearly and unmistakably to prove 
their derivation. 

In our own country how many 
bitter family quarrels over heirship 
would have been prevented, how 
many fraudulent distributions of 
property defeated, how many of 
those who have been rendered desti- 
tute by the deception of false claim- 
ants would have enjoyed their legal 
rights, if correct family records had 
been kept? Sooner or later, this 
reason “Why, it is our duty to keep 
our family record” may come home 
to each of us with its truth sharply 
emphasized. 

An extravagant assertion, it seems 
perhaps to say, that genealogy is 
the cornerstone of history; but John 
Fiske states that “without the study 
of genealogy, history is compara- 
tively lifeless.” Family history has 
always exerted a strong influence on 
the diplomacy of nations; and to 
understand the secret motives and 
the political manceuvres of the 
statesmen of Europe, one must know 
the relationships of the leading and 
controlling families, Family pride, 
the love of one’s blood, the reliance 
upon ties of kindred and consan- 
guinity, explain periods of history 
whose complications are otherwise 
unintelligible, With no less grati- 
fying simplicity the relationships of 
families have explained enigmas in 
American history, and occurrences 
in the annals of our towns and cities. 

The descendant of the woman 
who after being captured by Indians 
in Virginia and carried away to De- 
troit, was traced by the rags of a 
crazy quilt dropped along the path, 
and was ransomed by her husband, 
enjoys a particularly individual in- 
terest and personal pleasure in read- 
ing the detailed account of the inci- 


dent in the “History of the Girtys.”: 


The descendants of a Revolutionary 
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soldier, and the happy reader, who 
in Winsor’s ‘‘Mississippi Basin,”’ in 
Churchill’s “Crossing,” or in Roose- 
velt’s “Winning of the West,” {ol- 


lows his forefathers in their toils.:me 


journeys and Indian fights alone the 
trails across the Alleghenies, turns 
pages of history with thrills of joy, 


iny 


which lie with the grasp of : 
unsuspecting readers. 

Fhe study of the frontier n 
ment, the migration of the Ame 
peoples, the building up of new 
communities, the study of the char- 
acter of these early immigrants as 
stamped upon their descendan 
day, all have a unique concern for 
the genealogist. These historical 
facts are the tools used by the 
searcher in family history. ‘There 
are few facts, indeed, in the annals 
of our country which neither had 
their origin in or became intimately 
involved in a question or fact in 
genealogy. 

Historical genealogy, in its sig- 
nificance in the study of the origin 
growth and decline of nations, is 
very closely allied with what has 
been called “Philosophical Geneal- 
ogy’—the study of hereditary in- 
stincts and characteristics. Its pur- 
pose is to classify and analyze the 
historical facts so that they may 
illustrate the natural history and the 
psychology of races. As will be 
pointed out in succeeding para- 
graphs, in such scientific studies as 
“Heredity and Human Progress,” 
by Duncan McKim, the “Kinship of 
Men,” by Henry Kendall, “Heredi- 
tary Genius,” by Francis Galton, 
and “Foot-Notes to Evolution,” by 
David Starr Jordan, the truths de- 
veloped in philosophical genealogy 
are being applied to facilitate our 
present race development and to in- 
crease the happiness of our every 
day life. 
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Considered in this light, genealogy 
is a science of the utmost utility. 
Mr. Galton states: “The principle of 
hereditary descent by which the 
characteristics of races are pre- 
served, is a fundamental law of life; 
and the investigation of its action, 
limits and causes is the task of bio- 
logical science.” Genealogy alone 
can supply the facts for such inves- 
tigation. And Mr. W. S. Mills, in 
his “Foundations of Genealogy,” 
looks forward to the time when ge- 
nealogy, having united all its parts 
now scattered in History, Biology, 
Psychology, and Sociology, will be 
recognized as the study of present 
day evolution, 

The race is made up of individ- 
uals; and one of the “proper” 
studies of man, surely is man. The 
past is parent of the future and no 
man knows himself so well but that 


he may know more by studying the 


lives of his progenitors. And since 
the personal characteristics are 
transmitted through successive gen- 
erations, every one should be aware 
of the limits and possibilities of his 
physical, mental and moral prowess. 
Emerson observed: “We sometimes 
see a change of expression in the 
countenances of our companions and 
say that his father or mother comes 
to the window of his eyes and some- 
times a remote relative. In different 
hours a man represents each of his 
several ancestors, as if seven or 
eight were wrapped up in each man’s 
skin; and they contribute the va- 
tiety of notes for that piece of life, 
which life is.’ We would become 
better acquainted with these per- 
sonages wrapped up in us, did we 
justly appreciate the aid such knowl- 
edge gives to right living. 

To inspire right living by the gen- 
eral student and by the descendant 
whose family history is known, 
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research possesses a 
moral value seldom _ recognized. 
Dominating characteristics, noble 
and generous as well as grovelling, 
may be transmitted not only to im- 
mediate offspring but to later gener- 
ations. The faults, the vices, the 
weaknesses, the strengths and the 
virtues of the father do not end with 
himself; and well it has been said: 
“Abolish the law of primogeniture, 
scatter rich men’s fortunes as you 
will, but nothing can affect the law 
of our race that your children shall 
be better for your virtues and worse 
for your vices.” This quotation 
states accurately the motive of 
Ibsen’s drama, “Ghosts.” No one 
who reads that play, certainly no one 
who sees the scenes of the tragedy, 
will forget its teaching that each 
person can make the bad worse, and 
the good better by his actions and 
the social connections which he 
forms. 

This fact does not imply that hu- 
man beings should be mated on a 
mere pedigree basis—far from it. 
In matrimonial matters the less 
emphasis placed on ancestry, the 
better, other things being equal. 
But in so far as pedigree serves to 
make known the virtues and vices 
possessed by the individual, its 
record should be carefully studied. 
Writing on marriage in his “Map of 
Life,” Sir William  .Lecky says: 
“There are pedigrees of character 
which it is not prudent to neglect.” 
Both contracting parties are en- 
titled to a full knowledge of the 
facts out of which gossips ghoulishly 
manufacture “family skeletons.”’ 
Truly Steele, in “Sir Roger’s Ances- 
tors,” notes that “misfortunes hap- 
pen in all families.” And seldom do 
such happenings deserve a stronger 
title than misfortunes. 

At rare intervals, however, the 


genealogical 
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arrival, in a white family, of a baby 
with wooly hair, thick lips, and a 
flat nose is followed by a hasty gene- 
alogical search—research that, in 
the lineage of one parent reveals a 
carefully concealed case of miscege- 
nation. It is then too late to regret 
that the family tree was not traced 
previous to marriage. The lack of a 
tracing, the failure of one parent to 
demand such a tracing, has de- 
stroyed the life happiness of a 
father, of a mother, of a child—pos- 
sibly of grandchildren. Fortunately, 
nature limits this possibility by de- 
creasing the power of reproduction 
in successive generations of mixed 
blood. 

It has been a much mooted ques- 
tion among scientific men, whether 
such a physical atavistic tendency— 
reversion to a more or less ancestral 
type—can be eradicated. The pres- 
ent consensus of opinion seems to be 
that a tendency concerning the 
racial peculiarities of the individual 
cannot be checked, but that tenden- 
cies of mind and body acquired by 
one’s ancestors and not germane to 
them need not burden posterity, if 
posterity takes proper precautions 
to root out the tendencies. Thus 
the so-called “hereditary diseases,” 
though atavistic in their nature, by 
physical ‘and mental development 
may be so thoroughly extirpated 
that they will not reassert them- 
selves in the posterity of those who 
suffer from these diseases. 

The possibility of atavism thus 
places upon parents a solemn re- 
sponsibility. For atavism in some 
one or more of its many aspects 
often carries out the biblical declar- 
ation that the “iniquity of the 
fathers will be visited upon the chil- 
dren of the third and fourth genera- 
tions.” Criminologists note that the 
“black sheep” of an otherwise reput- 


able family is not infrequently dis- 
covered to have had one or more 
ancestors given over to the crime 
which makes their descendant « so- 
cial outcast. It cannot, therefore be 
too generally known that the e ‘Torts 
of parents if consistently foll wed, 
and the efforts of children if pro erly 
directed, can largely if not entirely 
overcome any inherited tendency 
resulting from the doings of their 
forefathers. 

President David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford University, \ iting 
on the “Heredity of Richard Roe,” 
in his “Foot-Notes to Evolution,” 
gives the sources and proportional 
strengths of the possibilitics in- 
herited by each of us, as follows: 
“Each person has the sum of species 
characters; race characters; one un- 
equal fourth of father’s peculiarities; 
one unequal fourth of mother’s pe- 
culiarities; one-sixteenth from each 
grandparent; one-sixty-fourth from 
each great-grandparent, etc.; an un- 
known part of the gain through the 
father’s activity; an unknown part 
of the gain through mother’s activ- 
ity; an unknown part of the loss or 
idleness or non-development of 
each; an unknown chance through 
the prenatal influence received 
through the mother; the whole mul- 
tiplied by or divided by the influ- 
ences arising from transmission or 
early nutrition, and to be modified 
in every part by the fact that he is 
a man.” 

“But,” continues Dr. Jordan 
“these peculiarities make up but the 
architect’s plan on which his life is 
to be built. . . . In_ building, 
the plan admits of much play for 
deviation. Some of. the 
elements will be systematically fos- 
tered or checked by those who 
determine Richard Roe’s early envi 
ronment. The final details will be 
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beyond prediction. The ego or the 
self in the life of Richard Roe is the 
sum of his inheritance, bound to- 
gether by the resultant of the conse- 
quences of the thoughts and deeds 
which have been performed by him 
and perhaps by others also. Thus 
each day in his life goes to form a 
link in the chain which binds his 
consciousness process together. The 
“vanished yesterdays are the ty- 
rants of to-morrow. 

That the foundations of life may 
be wll laid, the parents should 
study the inherited architectural 
plan on which their children’s lives 
are to be built. And that the early 
enviroament may be most produc- 
tive of good, the growing child 
shoul be trained in great part with 
attention to his inherited traits. In 
his “Hereditary Genius,” Mr. Galton 
writes: “It is possible to see much 
of the capabilities of the child in 
mind and in body, much of the prob- 
abilities of his future health and 
of his tendencies to special forms of 
disease, by a knowledge of his an- 
cestral precedents. We may rest as- 
sured that fewer blunders will be 
made in the rearing and educating 
of children under a knowledge of his 
antecedents than without it.” The 
youth should early learn 


“Yet the best blood by learning is refin’d 

And virtue arms the solid mind; 

Whilst vice will stain the nob'est race, 

And the paternal stamp efface.” 
—Horace, Ode IV. 


And in due season he should be ac- 
quainted with the tendencies and 
frailties to which he is heir. 

Daniel Webster in his Plymouth 
address of 1820, dwelt upon the 
value of genealogy as an aid and as 
an incentive to right living in these 
words: “Next to a religious duty I 


hardly know what should bear with | 


stronger obligation on a liberal and 


enlightened mind than a conscious- 
ness of an alliance with excellence 
that has departed, and a conscious- 
ness too that in the acts and con- 
duct and even in its sentiments and 
thoughts, the mind may be actively 
operating on the happiness of those 
who are to come after it.” 

Hawthorne also writes, in the 
“Custom House” chapter of the 
“Scarlet Letter”: “But the sentiment 
(genealogical interest) has its moral 
quality. The figure of that first an- 
cestor, invested by family tradition 
with a dim and dusky grandeur, was 
present to my boyish imagination as 
far back as I can remember. It still 
haunts me and induces a sort of 
home feeling for the past.” 

This “home feeling for—this con- 
sciousness of alliance with the past” 
constitute the importance of geneal- 
ogy in perpetuating good family 
stocks. “There is nothing,” writes 
Mr. Galton in his “Hereditary 
Genius,” “that appears to assign a 
more exceptional and sacred charac- 
ter to a race than the families which 
compose it. Eminent families, like 
races, are built up, flourish and de- 
cay.” To postpone and prevent this 
decay, President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard University, in his 
“American Contributions,” consid- 
ers: “What are the means of per- 
petuating good family stocks in a 
Democracy?” For he maintains 
that “if the family under a Demo- 
cratic form of government is pros- 
perous and permanent, the state and 
civilization itself will be safer and 
safer through all generations.” With 
more truth than oratory, Edmund 
Burke has said: “People will not 
look forward to posterity who never 
look backward to their ancestors.” 

Other reasons why you should 
trace your family history have been 
adduced, but in general they serve 
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only to emphasize those here dis- 
cussed as arguing for the value of 
genealogy. To sum up these con- 
siderations—the study of family 
history when pursued as a pastime, 
not only gives pleasure, but there 
arise these beneficial results; it de- 
stroys false and foolish pride in 
lineage by teaching that to-day a 
descendant twenty generations re- 
moved from a famous ancestor, in 
walking but a few blocks in any 
large city must rub elbows with 
more than one individual just as 
closely allied to that same ancestor; 
it has value, as an aid to court rec- 
ords, as a preventive of family con- 
troversies over property distribution 
and finally, a value as an incentive 
and as an aid to right living. When 
pursued in the interest of science the 
beneficial results arise from the ser- 
vices rendered, in the study of his- 
tory, in the study of hereditary 
instincts and characters, and in per- 
petuating good family stocks. It is 
almost needless to emphasize that 
these scientific services are not tem- 
porary in their influence for the 
good of the individual and the race, 
but are permanent and lasting. 
Sixty years ago, a well known 
genealogist of the past, Daniel S. 
Durrie, stated the desirability of 
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immediate action by all int 
in family histofy in words th 
no doubt always be true: ‘ 
records are decaying and 

which ought to be examine 
copied are being lost. Let 

member that we stand toward 
who are to succeed us in the 
relation as other generation 

stood to us, Our duty requir: 
we use all the means in our power 
to rescue what can now be procured 
and to transmit this with a complete 
record of our own times to those 
who are to be our successors. If we 
of this generation neglect this duty 
of preserving all that we can of our 
connection with the early settlers of 
this country, no wealth of industry 
can supply the deficiency. Even 
now, it is with the greatest difficulty 
that many can trace their genealogy 
with any degree of certainty, even 
with the aid of the oldest living wit- 
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nesses, who bear only traditional 


evidences of the facts. These wit- 
nesses will soon be in their graves 
and the information that might have 
been recorded will be buried with 
them.” 


“Look back into your mighty ancestors.” 
—Henry Fifth, Act, scene 2. 

“From which you spring by lineal de- 
scent.”—Henry Sixth, Act III, scene 1. 
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A Duel at Dottleford 


By Davip H. TaLMaDGE 


HORT as it is I would not pre- 
S sume to tell this' story on my 

own responsibility, for it con- 
cerns serious things of which I was 
not an eye witness. Mr. Dolan was 
an eye witness and is unafraid. 
Wherefore I let him tell it. 

\ir. Dolan has been for ten years 
Dr. Stephen Cleve’s right hand man. 
When Dr. Cleve graduated from the 
Rush Medical school and hung out 
his sign in the main business thor- 
oughfare of Dottleford Mr. Dolan 
threw over the position of hired 
man at the paternal Cleve’s farm and 
attached himself modestly to the 
medical profession, 

“We've made a go av ut—Steve 
and me,” said he proudly a year or 
two later. “We’ve man-ny patients 
—most av them alive, and we're 
gettin’ more av them every day.” 

Which was true. Steve Cleve 
made good, as the saying is, from 
the start. None of us who had 
known him from childhood was sur- 
prised that he did so. A handsome 
fellow, keenly sympathetic, gifted 
with the power of stingless wit, un- 
assuming, energetic, finely educated, 
the soul of honor,—how, we asked 
ourselves, could he fail of success, 
even though he were so unfortunate 
(which he was not) as to be deprived 
of the services of that prince of 
hostlers and office attendants, Willy 
Dolan? 

Mr. Dolan was sitting in the doc- 
tor’s chair, his feet upon the doctor’s 
desk, when I entered the office one 
day not long ago. He arose and 
came forward with gratifying haste 
and with an expression of counte- 


nance also gratifying when he 
recognized me. 

“Well then and how are ye after 
all these eight years?” he asked 
while I pulled my fingers apart. 
“Sure ye’re lookin’ like a daisy fresh 
from the dew. And how’s things 
up north?” 

“Couldn’t be better, Willy,” said 
I. “Where’s Steve?” 

Mr. Dolan’s face instantly sobered. 
“He’s gone off to the Atla-antic 
ocean for a month,” he replied, “and 
there’s a little thing with a bald 
head and pink whiskers that’s takin’ 
his place here—aw my, such a cute 
little thing! Calls me ‘Me man,’ he 
does, and exa-asperates me some- 
thin’ tremendous. I’ve been on the 
verge av slappin’ him more times 
than wan already. Heaven only 
knows how much longer I’ll be able 
to control meself, Sit down.” 

“Steve away for his health?’ I 
asked, taking a chair. “You haven’t 
been letting him overwork, have 
you, Willy?” 

“No, ‘tis not that—and yet ’tis. 
[’ll tell ye: he fought a dool and he’s 
away with the effects av ut.” 

“A duel!” 

“Yes, a dool, and all owin’ to a 
girl, av course.” 

“A duel—a girl—but, Willy,” I 
protested, “people don’t fight duels 
in this country any more.” 

“The devil they don’t,” said Mr. 
Dolan, slowly drawing down the lid 
of one eye. “Where did ye learn so 
much, Dave,—did ye read ut?” 

“No, I—er—inferred it from the 
fact that we hear nothing of such 
things.” 
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“Well then,’—wisely—“ye can’t 
believe everything ye don’t hear 
nothin’ av,—there’s an epigram 
for ye. I’m not sayin’, mind ye, that 
‘twas a dool strictly in accordance 
with the pervailin’ notion av dools. 
‘Twas not. But ’twas a dool just 
the same.” 

“Tell me about it,” said I. 

“Listen then: ’Tis the first time 
mortal ear has heard the story,—but 
‘twill not be the last, for I can see 
ut in yer face that ’twill be tattled. 
I’m askin’ no pledge from ye. ’Tis 
a story that by rights should be 
handed down to posterity, and ’twill 
hurt me conscience none to let it 
loose, Only”’—he drew. his chair so 
close to mine that our knees touched 
—‘‘don’t mention ut in this town; 
wait till ye get back .up north and 
then disguise the names a bit. Will 
ye do ut?” 

I promised. 

“What is yer idea av _ honor, 
Dave?” 

I arose and took from the book- 
case a volume of Wordsworth, 
Steve’s favorite poet. After some 
search I found what I wanted. 
“°Tis the finest sense of justice 
which the human mind can frame, 
intent each lurking frailty to dis- 
claim, and guard the way of life 
from all offense suffered or done,” 
I read. 

Mr. Dolan’s eyes distended and 
he looked at me somewhat blankly. 

“T’d never considered ut in just 
them same words,” he said slowly 
after an interval. “Are—are them 
words poetry, Dave?” 

I nodded. 

“English, Dutch, French or 
American? I know well they’re not 
Irish.” 

“English.” 

“I might have known ut. The 
Britishers warble without music, 


but” — magnanimously — “they’ve 
said wan or two good things. lead 
them words to me again now—:low 
—wan at a time—and give me in- 
tellect a chance to chew them, Tis 
the finest sense av justice—yes— 
which the human—mind—can fr:me 
—intent each lurkin’ frailty—hol: 
—stop—’tis enough! What’s the : 
av spoilin’ ut with a long strin; 
words? ’Tis the foinest sens: 
justice the human bra-ain can fra 
*Tis so. That’s what’s the matt 
with Steve.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. Eight months ago or such 
a matter as that old man Redway 
comes here from Chicago with his 
furniture factory and his wife and 
his daughter to save taxes or la-abor 
troubles or somethin’ av that sort. 
"Tis the Redway girl that’s kicked 
up all the trouble. Ye wouldn’t won- 
der at ut when ye seen her, Dave. 
Av all the peaches the human fruit 
tree ever brought forth she’s sure the 
prize winner. Several times she 
visited us perfessional-l-ly, and at 
them times I lifted me foot to me 
knee and counted me pulse through 
the leather; so much for the general 
effect av her. As to the specific 
effect “tis sufficient to sta-ate that 
Steve fell into love with her, which 
is the same as bein’ tempora-arily 
insane and not responsible for his 
actions. Aw, woman, woman! that 
was the first time ye ever ensnangled 
that boy in yer meshes! it came 
near to bein’ the end av him, too.” 
Mr. Dolan rolled his small eyes and 
sighed deeply. “Dave, have ye ever 
been in love?” 

I shook my head emphatically— 
and falsely. 

“Well then, don’t do ut. Get 
vaccina-ated or somethin’, Trouble 
comes plentiful enough in this world 
without courtin’ ut. From the min- 
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ute Steve gets to hankerin’ for a life 
av bliss with that Redway girl he’s 
a changed la-ad—clane different 
from himselfi—melancholy by fits 
and elevated by starts—exaspera- 
atin’ entirely. He takes to spendin’ 
his evenin’s outside the _ office, 
throwin’ on me the responsibility 
av keepin’ the after-dark trade in 
good himor, which ain’t easy at all, 
considerin’ that each and every per- 
sonal fraction av that trade has a 
pain requirin’ attention more or less 
prompt. ‘Unless ’tis somethin’ very 
important, Willy,’ says he, “don’t 
send for me.” And he smirks at him- 
self in the glass and picks a speck 
av dirt from his collar and wiggles 
his necktie and dabbles his face 
with Florida wa-ater till ’twas all I 
could do to restrain meself from 
kickin’ him wance good and swift 
for old time’s sake. Then he de- 


parts, and that’s the end av him till 


next mornin’. And when the suf- 
ferin’ popula-ation staggers up the 
stairs and asks for the doctor I tells 
them the God’s truth—‘The doc- 
tor’s out,’ says I, ‘attendin’ a case av 
heart trouble,’ says I, ‘complicated 
with softenin’ av the bra-ain, and I 
have no means av knowin’ when 
he'll be in again.’ We lost a num- 
ber of good cases before Steve 
comes out av that spasm av infa-at- 
uation. After that— 

“Well, all av a sudden, like a colic 
in the dead av night, comes a man 
from Chicago. He’s an old friend 
av the Redway girl’s and his inten- 
tions in comin’ is to push along a 
courtship he’d begun before the 
furniture factory was moved. The 
effect av him on Steve is hor-r-rible, 
nothin’ less. Steve is plunged in de- 
Spair—not so much to the hearin’ 
as to the eyesight, for ’tis plain as 
the polish on the back av a Scotch- 
man’s Sunday coat that the girl is 
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gla-ad to have him with her. They 
goes automobilin’ and societyin’ and 
thisin’ and thatin’ and the otherin’ 
for days at a stretch, leavin’ Steve 
out mostly, so far as a fellow av 
limited educa-ation can see, and 
Steve don’t take ut graceful at all. 
Heavens and earth! he’s ugly and 
foreign to himself durin’ this spasm! 
To the world at large he’s the same 
as ever—anyhow I’m hearin’ no 
gossip av ut if he’s not—but in the 
boosom av his official family, the 
same bein’ meself and the blue cat 
on the rug yonder, he’s indescr-r-r- 
ribable.” 

Mr. Dolan blinked meditatively at 
the cat. 

“He sits for hours in his chair at 
the desk, his legs stretched out, his 
mouth drawed down till it looks like 
a wet moon, and his eyes starin’ 
straight ahead and seein’ nothin’. 
When a patient comes in he braces 
up and_tends to business, but he 
relapses again the minute the pa- 
tient goes, not givin’ me and the cat 
a chance to speak the greetin’s av 
our hungry hearts to him, and ’tis 
hard on us, Dave, almighty ha-ard, 
and that’s the truth. 

“I’m near the limit av me endur- 
ance when the change is rung. *Tis 
wan mornin’ before Steve has come 
to the office. I have the windows 
open and am strikin’ right and left 
with a dustin’ rag, sort av breakin’ 
up the smell that’s escaped from the 
bottles overnight so it can float out 
doors and get lost, when the tele- 
phone bell jingles. I answers ut. 
‘Send the doctor to the Redway 
residence at wance,’ is the message. 
‘The doctor will be here in about 
fifteen minutes,’ says I, squintin’ at 
the clock and placin’ me hand over 
a funny feelin’ in me stomach. ‘Who 
is ut’s sick?’ says I. ‘Mister Wen- 
dell,’ says they, ‘and he’s got it 
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ba-ad. Tell the doctor to hurry,” 
says they. ‘Aw, he’ll hurry,” says I 
in me best perfessional tone, ‘don’t 
ye worry about that now.’ And 
then I drops into a chair and fans 
meself with the dustin’ rag, for I 
realizes what a complication it is, 
Mister Wendell bein’ the man from 
Chicago, 

“Steve jumps like he’s’ been 
pricked with a pin unexpected when 
I tells him, and I can see his hand 
tremble when he puts some stuff 
into his medicine case and a bit av 
other stuff down the inside av his 
neck. When he’s gone I enjoys a 
rippin’ old shudder, for says I to me- 
self, “The la-ad’s more than half 
crazy with jealousy, and he'll pre- 
scribe poison for that unfortunate 
devil as sure as the good Lord made 
little apples.’ I’m nervous as a hen 
with ducks. Every time there’s a 


step on the stairs I explode into a 
million fragments with a crash most 


hor-r-rible. But when he comes 
back he’s whistlin’. I asks him 
what’s the matter with the man 
from Chicago. ‘He has a bad fever 
settled upon him, Willy,’ says he; 
‘’tis a very ba-ad case. He should 
have had medical attention a week 
ago, but he thought he’d stave ut 
off.” ‘He didn’t want to lose any 
time, says I. ‘I suppose he didn’t,’ 
says he, grim like. ‘But, Willy,’ 
says he, ‘I’ll tell ye somethin’,—the 
poor chap’s goin’ to extend his va- 
cation into eternity if we don’t help 
him.’ ‘Help him? says I. ‘Yes,’ 
says he; ‘there’s no other nurse to 
be had, Willy, that’s broad enough 
across the back for this case but yer- 
self. I want ye to help me save his 
loife,’ says he. ‘’Twill be a matter 
av constant, unvaryin’ care—a dool 
with the cleverest and most cruel 
av swordsmen, Willy, me friend. 
Old Death asks no quarter and gives 
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none, We'll go him a figh: 
finish. Are ye with me, 
‘Steve,’ says I, ‘I am,’ and 
his hand, lookin’ straight 
eyes. ‘I’m on; ’tis for her— 
girl’s sake, Steve.’ ‘Yes,’ ; 
turnin’ his face away and sw 
hard, ‘’tis for—the girl’ 
Willy; she loves the chap.’ 
ever else I have in me mi 
then is thunk, not spoke. 
“And so the dool’s begun. 
the demons av darkness! ’tis 
For ten days Steve stays at 
side av his rival, strugglin’, 0 
poor, weak, moanin’ bundle 
and skin, with Death. I he! 
can, but ’tis little I can do b 
to Steve for help when the 
old enemy tries to take ad 
av his absence. "Tis a place 
fists are av no account at all. 
Whether Steve eats or sleeps 
know. He’s like a madman- 
calm, reasonin’ maniac. 
keep the temperature down, 
says he, ‘keep ut down, k 
down! Never a change take 
that he don’t know ut. ‘Shot 
occur, Willy,’ says he, ‘or 
that occur, Willy,’ says he, 
I’m gone, ring me up guzck.’ 
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then, his own face little less worn 
and weary lookin’ than the patient's, 


he drags himself away. D: 
have no conception av: ut!” 
Mr. Dolan leaned forward, 
ing the lapels of my coat, 
“°Tis the wonder av me li 
Steve stands ut. Every day 
and some days many times 


ive, ye 


grasp- 


fe that 
wance 
he has 


to face the girl, and smile and smile 


and smile. He has to say th 


ings to 


her gently and without her sus 
pectin’, and ’tis harder and more un- 


pleasant than takin’ sawdust 
bucket. But he does ut. 


from a 
‘T’ve 


known cases fully as bad as this, 
Miss Redway,’ says he. ‘Don’t give 
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up hope. We'll bring him out av 
ut yet.’ ‘O, Doctor Cleve,’ says she, 
‘ye’re puttin’ us all under a va-ast 
debt of gratitude to ye,’ says she; 
‘such devotion is almost saintly.’ 
‘Fudge!’ says he, ‘’tis only the 
physician’s duty, nothin’ more.’ 
And then he rushes away like he’s 
left a batch av bread in the oven. 
He never looks back to see the girl’s 
face, but I—I see the girl’s face, 
and |'m knowin’ somethin’ that he 
don’t know and wouldn’t believe if 
he did know. 

“On the eleventh day there’s a 
fresh development. Steve crawls up 
the office stairs, reels through the 
door and falls in a heap on the floor. 
‘The crisis is past, Willy,’ says he 
that faint I can just catch the words; 
‘Wendell — will—get—well!’ ‘To 
hell with Wendell!’ says I in a burst 
av emotion. And I carries the la-aa 
to bed and sends for another doctor. 

“°Tis the fever he has—that part 
av ut that was frustrated from get- 
tin’ Wendell, I’m thinkin’, and ’tis 
ra-agin’ savage. I’m not sendin’ fou 
his folks; he tells me not to do ut. 
‘Ye can take care av me, Willy,’ 
says he, a little, tired, ragged smile 
playin’ on his lips; ‘T’ll not make 
much trouble.’ ‘So be ut,’ says I, 
tryin’ to be cheerful, and buckles 
down to the job. ’Tis the hardest 
wan av me life,—not physical, but 
—otherwise. I can hardly stand ut 
when the la-ad goes out av his head, 
which he does frequent. I’m a 
wrung dishrag in them minutes— 
wrung ha-ard. ‘Mister Wendell,’ 
he mumbles, respectful as though 
his heart wasn’t bleedin’ on the 
chap’s account, ‘ye’re a lucky man in 
havin’ the love av that girl, and I’m 
not goin’ to have ye give her pain 
by dyin’. Don’t ye think for a min- 
ute I’m that sort of a fellow, Mr. 
Wendell.” And he’s laughin’ a 


creepy, rattlin’ laugh that’s meant to 
be pleasant, and I’m shiverin’ and 
sweatin’ at the sound av ut. And 
then av a sudden he begins talkin’ 
love to the girl—that tender, Dave, 
and that earnest it—it chokes me up 
completely. I don’t like to talk av 
ut—I—I—” 

Mr. Dolan, his face working con- 
vulsively, hastily arose and absented 
himself from the room. When he 
returned he sat silent for a time, 
apparently studying from my face 
the effect of his story, 

“A queer thing happens wan 
day,” he resumed slowly, rubbing 
the stubble of his chin, “when 
Steve’s beginnin’ to get his strength 
back a bit. ’Tis a tr-r-remendous 
queer thing. The girl comes to the 
door av the room and knocks softly 
with her white knuckles. ‘O, Mister 
Dolan,—says she when I opens the 
door, and there she sticks for all the 
world like a kid speakin’ in school 
for the first time. I tell ye ’tis 
gra-and to see her! I says nothin’ 
more than a bob av the head and a 
smile that’s meant to be reassurin’ 
and then I takes her by the hand— 
which is still in a fist as ’twas when 
she knocked on the door—and leads 
her to the bedside where Steve is 
lyin’, blinkin’ sort av half dead like 
at a sunbeam that’s tryin’ to get up 
a frolic with him. Aw my! the look 
that comes on his face when he sees 
her! I could have a ba-ad case av 
grip and still find genu-ine delight 
in recollectin’ that look. He’s totally 
unsuspectin’ and without hope. ’Tis 
a minute or three before he can 
realize that he ain’t dreamin’. Then 
he gasps the girl’s name and holds 
up wan av his thin paws to her. 
And the best she can do is to drop 
to her knees and press that paw to 
her red lips time and time again. I 
goes out av the room then. I says 
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to meself, ‘If ut kills the la-ad, all moonin’ at the Atla-antic ocean 
right; ’twill be a death worth the now,—God bless them!” 
dyin’. I’m gone a long time— “But, Willy,—” I began. 
maybe a quarter av an hour. And “Yes?”—a shade of annoyaiice in 
then I goes back softly, havin’ the tone. 
calmed me spirit by kickin’ the ceil- “IT wish you’d tell me—” 
in’ several times, and finds—” “What ?”—almost fiercely. 
Mr. Dolan meditatively smacked “Whether or not you—” 
his lips and drew a long breath. “T knew ye’d ask ut,” he gr: wled. 
“And finds them just as I’d left “’Tis none av yer business, ut | 
them, only the girl’s found her knew ye’d ask ut. What if I cid do 
tongue again-and is whisperin’ some- ut? I—I—but hush!”—he cocked 
thin’ or other that makes Steve’s his head to one side and an expres- 
eyes shine with a joy passin’ de- sion of relief appeared upon his 
scription. That’s all, Dave,—all ex- countenance—“I’m thinkin’ I hear 
cept that they’re married seven days a bald head and a little bunch ay 
come yesterday, and they’re honey- pink whiskers walkin’ up the stairs!” 





When the Fire Dies Low 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


When the pine logs on the ingle 
Bourgeon into brilliant bloom, 
Then my dream-companions mingle 

Merrily within my room; 

But these radiant fancies fly me, 
Fade into the fading glow ;— 
Ah, I would, love, you were by me 

When the fire dies low! 


When the day is comrade-crowded 
Joyance seems an easy part, 

But when earth is shadow-shrouded 
Loneliness invades my heart; 

Then one boon would I command, love, 
If the fates would but bestow ;— 

Ah, I long to clasp your hand, love, 
When the fire dies low! 


Many are the sounds of rapture 
Mellow music sets afloat 

For the eager ear to capture,— 
Golden note on golden note. 

Had I of them all my choice, love, 
What I’d choose how well I know !— 

Ah, I long to hear your voice, love, 
When the fire dies low! 





Henry Cabot Lodge 


By Frank Basit TRAcy 


HE editor of this magazine in 
T isking me to write on the 
work and status of Senator 
Lodge plainly felt the peculiar per- 
tinence of the subject at this time. 
He recognized or believed he saw 


conception attract the readers of 
this magazine into a serious and 
discriminating study of the subject 
for themselves. There is no doubt 


that the position of Mr. Lodge be- 
fore the Massachusetts public is a 
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a certain definite crisis in Mr. 
Lodge’s career and he wished an 
adequate presentation of the present 
and past aspects of that career at 
this critical moment. However un- 
likely that such a paper should 
come from my pen, I have accepted 
the assignment because of its inter- 
est and because my view may by 
its very dissimilarity to a current 


theme of peculiar controversy. It 
has always been so. Since his first 
beginnings in national politics, Mr. 
Lodge has continually been identi- 
fied with movements and men about 
which the public mind has been 
singularly and sharply divided. A 
few years ago it was the force bill, 
a little later it was restriction of 
immigration, then the relief of 
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Cuba and to-day reciprocity. A man 
who has been thus a furious storm 
centre must obtain and retain our 
admiration for his mere fighting 
spirit and intellectual dominance. 
He has kept Massachusetts hot 
with partisan rage ever since he 
entered the United States Senate, 
and his thoughts and actions are 
to-day among the chief political con- 
cerns of every public man and news- 
paper in the State. It is no wonder 
that in the midst of the tempest 
which is now raging with reference 
to reciprocity in the abstract and 
reciprocity with Canada in the con- 
crete—it is no wonder that men are 
asking or demanding “What good is 
Henry Cabot Lodge to Massachu- 
setts anyhow?” , 

It is not an impertinent question. 
On the contrary it is exactly perti- 
nent and reasonable. Yet it is a 
question most difficult to answer 
fairly. It is easy enough to slang- 
whang, as is the custom of many 
gentlemen to whom capricious for- 
tune has by some incomprehensible 
mystery opened the door to editorial 
sanctums, and declare that Mr. 
Lodge is false to Massachusetts, 
that he is a “bulldozer” and a mere 
politician and has always looked 
out solely for his own interests. 
The trouble with such vitriolic phi- 
lippics is that while they amuse all 
and please some they do not con- 
vince or convert any, and they bear 
to all thinking men the plain evi- 
dences of untruth and sophistry. 
One need not eulogize Senator 
Lodge to assert that. One who 
wishes to state actual. conditions 
cannot answer so quickly and so off- 
hand. And before I proceed to 
answer it in my way I think it best 
to examine the man’s characteristics 
and work in general. 

What are the elements of Mr. 
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Lodge’s prominence? Why is he go 
vehemently denounced and so thor- 
oughly hated? Let us not dea! with 
the superficial but with finda- 
mentals. Frankly let it be said that 
Mr. Lodge is a type of public man 
opposed to the traditional ideals 
and idols of a large eleme:t in 
Massachusetts. What are these tra- 
ditional ideals which his  s:iccess 
menaces ? 

Massachusetts has enthrone: and 
to-day worships several idols. One 
is Education, another is Ancestry, 
another is Moderate Wealth, another 
is High Social Position. No one will 
contest these assertions. The public 
man who would seek to win popular 
approval must have. some one of 
these properties. Yet Senator Lodge 
has them all—and he is the best 
hated man in the state! What one 
thing is it that he lacks? It is not 
a lack; it)is a possession. This: he 
is a Jingo. There, the secret is out, 
if it be a secret. A large percentage 
of the people of Massachusetts balk 
at Senator Lodge first of all because 
he is a Jingo—because he does not 
belong to the pale pink people who 
frown on war and deprecate a fuss. 
They believe that in being a Jingo, 
Senator Lodge is rude, coarse and 
non-representative of Massachusetts. 
They sigh for the cultured, gentle, 
mild and ascetic type of statesman. 
These protestants oppose Senator 
Lodge because he is always flaunt- 
ing the flag, and they especially 
ground their teeth when in 1808, the 
doctrines which Mr. Lodge had in 
season and out of season preached 
regarding Cuba found their way into 
national legislation that showed the 
Don the way back to Spain at the 
mouth of the American cannon. 

The main charge against Mr. 
Lodge in taking this attitude is that 
it does not represent Massachusetts 
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and is contrary to Massachusetts 
traditions. That charge Mr. Lodge 
and his friends vehemently contest. 
It is a point worth examining; for 
any study of the subject will show 
that neither war nor peace, neither 
excessive patriotism nor excessive 
timidity, has dominated greatly at 
any period of our history. The colo- 
nists who settled Massachusetts 
Bay certainly did not come for war; 
but they had within them all the 
fierceness of opinion and loyalty to 
principle which makes a man ready 
and glai to fight for them. And it 
did not take long for that fighting 
spirit to manifest itself. It sent 
within the first century of settle- 
ment raw farmers and fishermen 
twice to Acadia and once to Quebec 
in numbers which are astonishing 
to all students of history. And the 
pluck and persistence and down- 
right good fighting ability of these 
undisciplined soldiers and seamen 
were so pronounced as to win hard- 
wrung but warm tributes from the 
enemy. Make no mistake. The 
race and people that settled Massa- 
chusetts and New England were a 
fighting race, men with red blood in 
their veins. Their descendants of 
to-day who feel that fighting spirit 
within them need only be proud of 
it, Massachusetts has no cause to 
regret as poignantly as did Pennsyl- 
vania at the beginning of the French 
and Indian war that she had refused 
to vote money and men to fight the 
red devils on her frontier. The at- 
tempt to picture Massachusetts as 
historically an ultra-pacific, peace-at- 
any-price and timid folk, because 
we have here the headquarters of a 
number of peace and allied societies 
(many of them doing splendid work 
along proper lines) is a grievous 
blunder and the outside world needs 
to know it. 


Let me express this creed which I 
have been trying to propound in 
these eloquent words culled from a 
public address delivered in Boston 
by a man whom I hardly need to 
name: 

“One hears it often said by per- 
sons who are prone to mistake for 
thought the repetition of aged aphor- 
isms, that some people intend to 
have peace even if they fight for it. 
They imagine that they are giving 
utterance to a biting and conclusive 
sarcasm, when in reality they are 
stating a profound and simple truth. 
All the peace the world has ever had 
has been obtained by fighting, and 
all the peace that any nation, which 
is neither subject nor trivial, can 
ever have, is by readiness to fight if 
attacked. Weakness, fear, and de- 
fencelessness mean war and dis- 
honor. Readiness, preparation, and 
courage mean honor and peace. 
Where we were unprepared in 1812 
we suffered; where we were pre- 
pared we prospered and vindicated 
our national existence. 

“The distinguished president of a 
great university has recently warned 
his students against the tendency ‘to 
magnify the savage virtues.’ It is 
well recognized that certain. virtues 
can be carried to:a point where they 
cease to be such, but it is not quite 
clear how a genuine virtue of any 
kind can be too much magnified. 
The virtues termed ‘savage’ I take 
to be the early and primary ones of 
courage, indifference to danger, and 
loyalty to the tribes or clans which, 
in the processes of time, became na- 
tions and countries. These primary 
or ‘savage’ virtues made states and 
nations possible, and in their very 
nature are the foundations out of 
which other virtues have arisen. If 
they decay, the whole fabric they 
support will totter and fall. 
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“The gentler virtues, as well as 
the refinements and graces of civil- 
ization, rest upon these simpler 
qualities, and the highest achieve- 
ments of the race in the arts of peace 
have come from the strong, bold 
nations of the earth. Art, literature, 
philosophy, invention, in Greece and 
Rome, in Venice and Holland, all 
reached their zenith when those 
countries were at the height of their 
military and political power, and 
sank as that power decayed. The 
discoveries, the education, the free- 
dom, the material development, the 
vast growth of all which is required 
to raise and to better the conditions 
of mankind, have been most con- 
spicuous and have made the largest 
progress among those nations which 
were strongest, most daring, and 
readiest to defend their rights. Ma- 
terial success with all that it implies 
is a great achievement, but it is as 
nothing to the courage and faith 
which make men ready to sacrifice 
all, even their lives, for an ideal or 
for a sentiment. The men who fell 
upon the decks of the Constitution, 
or who died at Gettysburg and Shi- 
loh, represent the highest and no- 
blest spirit of which a race is capable. 
Without that spirit of patriotism, 
courage, and self-sacrifice no nation 
can long exist, and the greatest ma- 
terial success in the hands of the 
cringing and timid will quickly turn 
to dust and ashes.” 

As is suggested in that address, it 
is not just to assume, as many do, 
that the ultra-peace sentiment and 
the possession of culture are identi- 
cal or interchangeable. It is not 
true, to put it in another form, that 
all the intelligent and refined people 
of Massachusetts are anti-imperial- 
ists. Yet that assumption is made 
over and over again, ignoring ances- 
try, history and all social tendencies. 
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We are more or less a_kid-gloved 
constituency, but the love for con- 
test and the passion for patriotism— 
for militant patriotism, for jingoism, 
if you please—is by no means absent 
from us, nor do I believe that it is 
growing less. Just why this false 
notion of the identity of Massachu- 
setts culture and Massachusetts 
peace-worship has_ been spread 
abroad and allowed to go almost 
wholly unchallenged is an interest- 
ing topic quite apart from the scope 
of this paper. But it is plain that 
the main reason for this avtipathy 
to Senator Lodge rises in the revul- 
sion felt by the ultra-peace and 
timid element to a red blood man, 
Senator Lodge is opposed because 
he represents one element in Massa- 
chusetts and they represent another. 
These are bed rock facts. They can- 
not be ignored by those who wish to 
study the famous case so often 
brought up in the courts of our 
leading newspapers: The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts versus 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The present campaign in which 
Senator Lodge is a central if not the 
central figure has in it some of the 
same principles as those just de- 
fined. It is one of most peculiar 
interest and distinctive qualities. It 
is a campaign purely and on its face 
for the election of state officers. No 
person elected this year will have 
any voice whatever in national 
affairs. Not even will the legislature 
elected this year have a chance to 
vote for a United States senator. 
Yet on what is the campaign waged? 
A campaign is always fought on 
lines laid down by the opposition. 
It is they who make the issues. 
Consequently, in spite of the fact 
that only state officers are to be 
elected in Massachusetts this year, 
the issues are national. An outside 
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critic would smile grimly at this 
phase of affairs and exclaim with a 
chuckle, “How like Massachusetts! 
Imagining herself the whole Unit&d 
States!” And there is zest in the 
jest. Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of reciprocity or tariff revis- 
ion, it is evident that the present cru- 
sade is a sectional one. It is one 
based wholly on the alleged needs 
of this state and is in plain disregard 
of the aspect which the issue may 
wear in other states. Not only that, 
but the campaign for reciprocity and 
revision is based on the theory that 
this commonwealth alone can secure 
these boons if its senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress will work for 
them. Thus it assumes that by pay- 
ing no attention to the peculiar de- 
mands of other states and indeed !by 
ignoring them, and at the same time 
by asserting its own wishes, Massa- 
chusetts can at once secure the legis- 
lation it desires—about as absurd 
and impracticable a legislative prop- 
osition as was ever presented, one 
which could not carry through a 
measure of even most patent justice 
and urgent necessity. Massachusetts 
may or may not want reciprocity 
with Canada. Certainly every Ca- 
nadian authority ascertainable de- 
clares that Canada does not want 
the kind of reciprocity which rec- 
iprocity leaders in Massachusetts 
want; and practically all the other 
sections of the country interested at 
all in the question declare that they 
do not want that kind of reciprocity. 
With such conditions and such 
tactics, it is quite impossible for a 
sane observer to see how Massachu- 
setts will be able to get what re- 
visionist leaders here declare she 
must have. Now the bearing this 
has upon the case of Senator Lodge 
is obvious. He declares that he too 
favors reciprocity and _ revision. 


Whether he really believes in them 
or has been compelled by force of 
public sentiment to affect a thing he 
has not (as many better men than he 
have done) is beside the point. To- 
day he declares for revision and 
reciprocity. But the means he 
would adopt to get them are radi- 
cally different from those of the 
reciprocity propagandists. They 
are not only radically different 
but they are characteristically and 
significantly different. And _ in 
that difference we can read the 
whole of this man’s nature and 
those men’s natures. It is as wide 
as a church door, Senator Lodge 
believes that Massachusetts is one 
of the United States and only one, 
and he knows that Massachusetts 
can get nothing from Congress ex- 
cept as the rights and interests of 
the other states are recognized and 
considered, 

His antagonists would go blindly 
ahead and by making a lot of noise 
coerce the other forty-four states into 
giving what Massachusetts wants. 
In other words Senator Lodge’s 
view is national, broad and opportu- 
nistic; the other is provincial, paro- 
chial and puny. That national view 
of Senator Lodge’s is what marks 
him apart from many of the men 
Massachusetts has sent to Washing- 
ton in the past—men who were and 
are loudly lauded in Massachusetts 
for their independence, strength and 
character, and yet have absolutely 
made no impression on legislation 
or other national affairs. The bon 
mot which Senator Hoar made on 
General Butler—that his fame was 
“purely national”—may be reversed 
a hundred times regarding the men 
of Massachusetts in Washington 
past and present. Senator Lodge is 
not that style of man. Undoubtedly 
it would be easier sailing for him if 
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he were, but he cannot accept that 
conception of a statesman. And be- 
cause he isn’t and because he empha- 
sizes the nation above the state he 
is made the object of fierce attack 
from the reciprocitarians. 

That brings me directly to the 
charge that he is disloyal to his 
state—a charge made again and 
again by his opponents and to which 
he has responded with more feeling 
than he has shown on any other sub- 
ject. Why indeed should he be dis- 
loyal to Massachusetts? Is _ it 
ambition that leads him to betray 
her? Ambition for what? He cer- 
tainly is not venal or anxious for 
wealth. Is there any office in this 
nation higher than the one he now 
holds? Yes; one and only one—the 
presidency. Yet he and every one 
else knows that Massachusetts will 
never secure the Republican presi- 
dential nomination and his ambition 
for that office would be vain. No, 
Senator Lodge, I believe, has but 
one ambition: To continue to sit in 
the seat of Charles Sumner and 
Daniel Webster, and the best tactics 
for him to adopt to win that seat 
again and again is to serve his state. 
Being a rational, sensible and canny 
man I credit him with no other de- 
sire than to serve his state. And 
that he has chosen to stand up in 
state convention and remind Massa- 
chusetts that she is but one of forty- 
five states and can do nothing alone, 
I do not credit to insolence or dis- 
loyalty, but to something akin to 
genuine independence and courage, 
the counterfeits of which are so fre- 
quently and lovingly lauded by stra- 
bismic editors here. 

Now follows the inevitable ques- 
tion: What value has Senator Lodge 
been to Massachusetts? It is a 
serious task to estimate the value of 
any man to his state. Who can trace 
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the subtle influences which produce 
action? Who can follow through 
al] their mazes and tangles the acts 
and purposes of any one man to the 
thing accomplished? No more can 
this be done than can any man mar- 
shal the innumerable hosts that 
wander in the dark under the whole 
surface of human society. [low 
many elements and forces are there 
in any public resolution or law? 
The notion that this or that man is 
the autocrat of Congress or even of 
a committee of Congress is absurd. 
Legislation is the result of myriads 
of forces, some of them patent and 
indisputable but most of them in- 
tangible and peculiar. Senator 
Lodge is only one of the ninety 
senators. 

But what has he accomplished for 
Massachusetts? Has he done any- 
thing at Washington for the state? 
Take merely the superficial, blunt 


facts. It would require all the space 
of this article merely to catalogue 
the items in appropriation bills for 


the benefit of Massachusetts in 
which he has been a determining 
and influential factor. The force he 
has exerted in Senate committees in 
favor of Massachusetts measures 
and men is large. And when one 
comes to the administrative ques- 
tions, of which there are a multitude 
in the care of a Massachusetts sena- 
tor, his assistance and active inter- 
vention has often been of incalcul- 
able benefit, as many of the leading 
manufacturing and commercial con- 
cern$ of Boston can testify. It has 
been impossible for his opponents to 
specify one important instance of 
this sort in which he has failed to 
represent his people with prompt- 
ness, diligence and zeal. 

And in the case of the only rec- 
iprocity treaties where he had a 
chance to assist Massachusetts, he 
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was loyal to the state and helped 
defeat the treaties he believed would 
injure some of the state’s industries. 
In this I feel he was parochial and 
provincial, but he stood by the state. 
These are the tangible, direct bene- 
fits his official life at Washington 
has brought to Massachusetts. 
Finally I am asked: Is Senator 
Lodge a statesman? It is too early 
to pronounce final judgment. A 
national career of only twenty years 
is not enough to estimate a man. 
Sir Robert Peel was twenty-five 
years in public life before he was 
hurriedly summoned from Rome to 
form his first cabinet. He had had 
nothing before that but political 
failures and it was his destiny after 
that to be the frail block which the 
great reform agitation was to sweep 
from its path, And his public career 
closed with his bitter defeat followed 
a few years later by his tragic death. 
From the standpoint of political 
success Peel was a dismal failure as 
a statesman. Yet on the currency 
and in administration he left his 
mark upon the country as one of the 
great constructive statesmen of the 
century. Palmerston entered public 
life two years before Peel, yet was 
content to remain as under-secretary 
and in the minor positions for 
twenty years. All that time Palm- 
erston was a “promising man,” but 
renowned more for his fashionable 
attire than anything else. Had he 
died, therefore, in 1830 he would 
never have been called a statesman. 
As it was, the succeeding years of 
his life showed him the only great 
foreign secretary England has had 
since Chatham, John Randolph, on 
the other hand, was elected to con- 
gress at the age of twenty-six and 
seemed destined to be one of the 
Virginia presidents if not the great- 
est of Virginia’s presidents. Yet his 


fame suffered an eclipse and he 
never made an impression upon the 
life of the nation. It is too early to 
assign Senator Lodge his proper 
rank as a statesman. As a thinker, 
historian and orator we already rank 
him high. His Phi Beta Kappa 
address on True Americanism was 
one of the most brilliant and inspir- 
ing ever delivered at Harvard, and 
his eulogy of Roger Wolcott was 
one of the purest gems of tender ani 
sympathetic eloquence adorned with 
rich and true refinement and culture 
known to English prose. But as a 
statesman he has been content thus 
far to follow rather than to lead. 
He has been identified thus far with 
some issues that failed. 

The force bill was one, Interna- 
tional bi-metallism was another. 
Immigration restriction was a third. 
But he has also been identified with 
winning causes. His support of Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s Venezuela policy 
was immediate and hearty, while 
some of the President’s own party 
doubted and held back. That was 
the red blood, the “jingo” in him. 
The same is true of the policy of 
intervention in Cuba which he urged 
on every occasion. Many of us had 
forgotten that his speech before the 
Republican state convention of 1896 
was largely devoted to the Cuban 
cause which so_ gloriously won 
two years later. It was his endorse- 
ment of the gold standard plank in 
the platform in 1896 which made its 
passage sure. His activity in sup- 
port of the McKinley and Roosevelt 
Philippine policies has been promi- 
nent and efficient and has contrib- 
uted to his unpopularity with his 
antagonists at home. He is not pop- 
ular but is respected in the United 
States Senate and is steadily grow- 
ing in power and influence. A 
western leader told me last year: 
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“That man Lodge of yours is a 
pretty good man. At first I set him 
down as one of those Boston dudes 
we often see in Congress, but now I 
think there’s a good deal in him.” 
In the usual day’s work of a senator 
Mr. Lodge has been faithful and 
industrious. As a committee worker 
he has been efficient and as a coun- 
sellor he has been sought—this 
altogether independent of his close 
relations’ with and representation of 
the President in the Senate. As a 
speaker he is at his best in written 
and memorized addresses which are 
practically impregnable in their 
logic and strength and crystalline in 
their clearness. His ex-tempore 
speeches, on the other hand, are 
mediocre and singularly vulnerable. 
His name has not yet been identified 
with any great measures as author 
but no man has risen more rapidly 
into a position of strength on the 
Republican ‘side of the Senate in 
two terms than has he. He is not 
one of the first five senators, but he 
is clearly one of the first ten. 

This article was not written to 
eulogize Senator Lodge with whom 
I have scarcely an acquaintance but 
rather to state his true position as 
I see it. There is enough in the 
man’s attitude of mind to invite 
criticism in addition to his public 
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acts. He has sometimes lost friends 
by his brusque personal manner and 
this coldness has been regarded by 
many as a sort of contempt. He has 
sometimes pressed his power too 
harshly and has come to be the boss 
of Massachusetts politics—a position 
which has more perils than any 
amount of antagonism to reciprocity 
or hard criticism of anti-imperialists, 
Like his chum, the President, he has 
not always been happiest in his as- 
sociates and adulators and some of 
these have helped to some of his un- 
popularity. He has been charged 
by members of his own party with 
tricks in politics during his early 
years, and I am not sure that those 
charges are not true. In other 
words he has been a crafty politi- 
cian. But the main item in the 
indictment against him is tempera- 
mental and fundamental: He is not 
the sort of man one strong element 
in Massachusetts admires, All his 
other faults would be forgotten if 
he were only otherwise by nature. 

This is Senator Lodge to-day—a 
keen, strong, red-blooded and ag- 
gressive man, a worthy representa- 
tive of Massachusetts and a leader 
in the American Senate whose influ- 
ence is likely to grow into domi- 
nance and statesmanship. 





Compensation 


By McLANpBuRGH WILSON 


Ah turkey, sigh not for revenge 
Nor count your life as wasted; 

Though in the oven, it is true, 
You doubtless will be basted. 


For to the gridiron man too comes, 
Where he the football pitches, 

And broils, and when the game is o’er 
They’ll sew him up with stitches. 





Harvard University 


Some Account of Its Makers, Its Library and Other Buildings 
and Its Club Life 


By Mary R. P. Hatcu 


AUCITY of material does not 
P present a stumbling block to 

the writer on Harvard. “Quite 
otherwise,’ as Sherlock Holmes 
would say. It is the matter of selec- 
tion of what mot to say that is the 
difficulty. Ever since the year 1636 
when Harvard College was founded 
and the General Court of Massachu- 
setts passed a vote “to give Four 
Hundred Pounds toward a school or 
college,” to the present year when 
the University students number 


fifty-two hundred and six plus, it 
has been making history either di- 
rectly for itself, or through its grad- 
uates for the whole world. 

Harvard University is made up of 


sixteen departments including a 
large number of museums, labora- 
tories and other establishments. 
The total area is a little more than 
five hundred acres, the quick capital 
of the University, July 31, 1902, was 
$14,114,541. Five million dollars 
represents the value of the land and 
buildings. 

Lowell, in his oration on the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the college, said 
that the past of Harvard was “well 
nigh desolate of esthetic stimulus” ; 
that it had none, or “next to none of 
these ‘coigns of vantage’ (meaning 
the architectural beauties of Oxford 
and Cambridge) for the tendrils of 
memory or affection. Not one of 
our older buildings is venerable or 


will ever become so. Time refuses 
to console them. They look as if they 
meant business and nothing more.” 

These remarks might be applied 
moreover, and not unjustly, to many 
of the newer buildings, notably the 
Harvard Union, which rather ac- 
centuates the declaration by its 
almost ostentatious plainness. How- 
ever, Memorial Hall, at least, con- 
sidered interiorly, Austin Hall (the 
Law School), Appleton Chapel, 
Fogg Museum, Harvard Hall, and a 
tew other buildings, furnish a grate- 
ful break in the uniformity of archi- 
tectural simplicity. Individuality 
marks the fences and gates sur- 
rounding the yard, while the har- 
mony is perfect. Although these 
constitute one of the newer features 
of the college, they yet set apart the 
yard and cause it to be pervaded by 
a scholastic atmosphere, charmingly 
urban and redolent of reminiscences. 
Here in University Hall were enter- 
tained Presidents Monroe, Jackson, 
Van Buren, as well as Lafayette. 
Here in Massachusetts Hall were 
quartered the Continental soldiers 
who came here to barrack after the 
battle of Lexington. This hall had 
been in use by the college only since 
1770 and the soldiers damaged it 
considerably. With Harvard and 
Stoughton Hall it made a small tri- 
angle, and behind Stoughton there 
was an old field, crossed by a brook. 
Cambridge lay chiefly “between the 
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college and the river,” and Boston 
was a small, though thriving town. 
There was no bridge between them 
and when Cambridge folk went to 
Boston they had to go by “Roxbury 
Neck” or by Charlestown Ferry. 
This ferry was a source of consid- 
erable income to the college. 

The elm under which Washing- 
ton stood when he took command 
of the American army is still stand- 
ing near the Common, an eloquent 
and not wholly mute memorial of 
the strife for freedom which surged 
around the old town of Cambridge. 
Quincy, Otis, and the two Adamses; 
President Langdon and Treasurer 
Hancock were all Harvard men, and 
with the ending of the war there was 
but little change to be made in the 
charter. 

Under the first president, Henry 
Dunster, 1642, the first class gradu- 
ated numbered nine; when Massa- 
chusetts Hall was finished in 1720, 
a class of thirty-seven was gradu- 
ated and there was little increase for 
many years. In 1774, according to 
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the Boston Post and Newsletter, a 
vote was taken by the “Corporation 
of Harvard College” that “consider- 
ing the present dark aspect of our 
public affairs there be no public 
Commencement this year.” In the 
same year the College and a part of 
the library were transferred to An- 
dover and thence to Concord. Mr. 
George Tolman, the distinguished 
antiquarian of Concord, replying to 
a letter addressed to him for iniorm- 
ation regarding college remains in 
Concord,’ writes, “I know of no 
building now standing in Concord 
that can be identified with the col- 
lege. The cellar hole of the old dor- 
mitory on College Road (visible 
twenty years ago) is now filled up, 
the Dr. Lee house where some of 
the professors lived and the Meeting 
House, where some of the leciures 
and recitations were held, were both 
burned some years ago, and there is 
not even a tradition telling where 
students and teachers were shel- 
tered.” Mr. Tolman alludes funnily 
to Artemus Ward’s assertion, made 


Fter God had carried us fafeto New- England, and wee 
had builded our houfes, provided neceffaries for our 


3 fs -€ 


M1 liveli-hood,rear'd convement places for Gods worhhip, 
Fees) and ferled the Civill Government: One of the next 


things we longed for, and looked after was to advance’ Leernmg and 
perpetuate it to Pofterity ; dreading to leave an illiterate Miniftery 
to the Churches, when our prefent Mimifters hail lien the Dult. 
Andas wee were thinking and confuiting how to‘eftect this great 
Work ;1t pleafed God co ftir up the heart of one Mr. Frarvard (a god. 
ly Gentleman anda lover of Learning , there living amongft us ) to 
givethe one halfe of his Eftate (it being inall about 1700.1.) to- 
wards theerecting of a Colledge. and all his Library: after him anot 
ther gave 300. |. others after them cait inmore, and the publique 
hand of the State added the reft : che Colledge was, by common 
confent. appointed to be at Cambridge, (a place very pleafant and ac- 
commodate ; and is called (according to the name of the firft foun- 
der) Hervard Colledge, 
FACSIMILE FROM “NEW ENGLAND'S FIRST FRUITS” 
TELLING OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
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STATUE OF JOHN HARVARD AT CAMBRIDGE 


twenty-five years ago, that Harvard 
College was located “partly in Cam- 
bridge and partly in the basement of 


’ 


Mr. Parker’s tavern in Boston,” and 
caps it with the remark that “very 
probably the old Wright Tavern in 
Concord had in those days a similar 
relation to the more severely literary 
functions of the College; but that 
relation could hardly be considered 
official.” 

Wright’s Tavern, it will be re- 
membered was, and is, the one built 


in 1747, where on April 19 the Min- 
ute Men were to meet in case of 
alarm being given of the approach 
of the British. When the Minute 
Men had gone to the battle ground, 
Colonel Smith of the toth British 
Brigade made the Tavern his head- 
quarters. On the same day Major 
Pitcairn stirred his cup of toddy with 
his finger and boasted to the officers 
and men that so, before night, 
they would “stir the rebels’ blood.” 
And the self same bar, in token 
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thereof, is still to be seen in the cor- 
ner of the old taproom, its ancient 
mahogany glowing as with the rich 
crimson of. the blood which did, 
indeed, flow on that day, although 
mostly of the British soldiery. 

The milestones of progress do not 
move rapidly when one attempts to 
travel back to Harvard College, with 
its thirty-six members,—neverthe- 
less one becomes a little dazed in the 
attempt to count them, Among the 
men of history to whom the work 
of founding the college was given 
occur the names of Sir Henry Vane, 
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dent was Henry Dunster, and the 
first graduation of nine men took 
place in 1642. Teaching was chiefly 
in the hands of tutors up to the year 
1719. The Hollis professorship was 
the first, and it was established in 
1719. Five new professorships were 
established in President Kirkland’s 
day, and divinity, law and medi- 
cine each organized University de- 
partments in University fashion. 
The Yard, once the field of coilege 
building, overflowed into other parts 
of Cambridge after a time and now 
Harvard examinations are offered 


HARVARD COLLEGE IN I172I 


John Winthrop and John Cotton. 
It was voted that the college should 
be at “Newtowne.” This was in 1636, 
but the same year the name was 
changed to Cambridge, in honor of 
the English University where many 
of the colonists had been educated. 
Two years after the establishment 
of the college, John Harvard, dying 
at Charlestown, left his library of 
two hundred and sixty volumes and 
half his fortune to the college, and 
in his honor it was called Harvard 
College. The name of the first presi- 


in Tokio, and a Harvard Observa- 
tory is set on top of a mountain in 
Peru. 

The Astronomical Observatory of 
the University, established in 1843, 
has an annual income, to be used 
exclusively for research, of fifty 
thousand dollars, and a permanent 
endowment of nearly a million dol- 
lars. Forty persons are employed 
and discoveries made here are 
promptly announced by monthly 
circulars. Harvard and Kiel, Ger- 
many, Universities have been se- 
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lected by international agreement 
as centres for the distribution of 
astronomical discoveries. Discov- 


eries are telegraphed to one of these 
centres, cabled from there to the 
other centre and at once transmitted 
to the principal observatories and 


many grand buildings of this Uni- 
versity but I can speak of but a few 
of them and but lightly, The Li- 
brary, being the nucleus of learning, 
is of first importance, or so it seems 
to me. 

Harvard was founded in the age 


ave 4 tei 


ae 


PRESIDENT ELIOT 


newspapers of Europe and America. 
The Observatory Library contains 
about eleven thousand astronomical 
and meteorological volumes and 
about eighteen thousand pamphlets. 

I wish I had space to describe the 


of Milton, whose great personality 
dominated the literary history of 
his generation, as did Shakespeare’s 
that of the preceding generation. 
Elizabeth was dead, but Charles I 
was alive, and though a man of wit 
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and pleasure, yet was a patron of 
literature and a poet of no mean 
ability, as is shown by his exquisite 
“Ballad upon a Wedding.” Milton 
was the friend-of Sir Henry Vane, 
one of the founders of Harvard Col- 
lege, and addressed to him a sonnet, 
as he did to Cromwell and Fairfax. 
The sonnet in Elizabeth’s time had 
been used mainly as poetry, but in 
Milton’s hands, said Wordsworth, 


JOHN H. WRIGHT 
DEAN OF GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


“the thing became a trumpet.” No 
doubt Milton’s works were added to 
the Library by Vane later, but in 
the little collection of two hundred 
and sixty volumes bequeathed by 
John Harvard in 1638, I think no 
mention is made of them. But there 
were a good many classics, A*sop, 
Cicero, Epictetus, Horace, Juvenal, 
Plautus, Terence; no doubt, too 
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Socrates, Lucan, Pliny, Plutarch, 
The learned tutors of Harvard Col- 
lege owned Sir Thomas Browne's 
Religio Medici, the works of Jeremy 
Taylor, besides Shakespeare and 
possibly the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. With the Greek and 
Latin classics, Chaucer, the sagas of 
medieval England, including Sir 
Thomas More’s Morte D’Arthur, 
Thomas de Hale’s A Luve Ron, the 
poems of the princely singer, 
I, Sir Philip Sidney, Spencer, 
ton, folk lore ballads like 
Chase and Nut Brown Maid, t 
lads of the good outlaw, Robin 
Hood, Thomas More, Lyly, Ben 
Johnson were probably on _ the 
shelves of the college. Not too 
large to be catalogued by the eye of 
the student, he could go straight to 
his Marlowe, his Bacon or his Chap- 
man, and this, you must admit, had 
its advantages. With all this splen- 
did literature, comprising the foun- 
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tain heads of thought, undiluted by 
imitation or paraphrase, it will be 
seen that the student of early Har- 
vard could very well get on without 
our modern literature. 


However, the wonder arises at 
this time that no American colonist 
except Cotton Mather, son of In- 
crease Mather, the second president, 
who wrote his Magnalia in imita- 
tion of Browne’s Religio Medici, 
“Captain John Smith,” Drayton, Sir 
Henry Vane, Roger Williams, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Judge Sewell 
gave evidence of creative genius, 
even of the inconsiderable quality 
mentioned. The Revolutionary 
period was as barren except for 
the Edwardses and Benjamin 
Franklin, and at the time too 
when England was producing such 
masters as Thomas Gray, Johnson, 
Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Cowper and Burns. What were our 
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Harvard men doing? The true 
answer is, in all probability, that 
they were struggling with the forest 
primeval, the bleak rocks, the ques- 
tions of regeneration and witchcraft, 
and the pastoral poem in prose of 
“How to make a Living.” There 
was no question of race suicide in 
those days and it frequently took a 
second and third wife to bring up 
the first wife’s children, often from 
a dozen to seventeen in number. 

But to return to mos moutons, gifts 
of books (books were generally 
bound in either sheep or ca!f), and 
money flowed in after the Library 
was brought back to Cambridge. 
Peter l}ulkley, the minister of Con- 
cord, gave thirty-seven volumes. 
Governor Winthrop forty, Sir 
Kenelm Digby twenty, and so the 
donations continued from Governor 
Bernard, John Hancock, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York and 
many others, up to the time when 
Gore Hall was built in 1838. A part 
of the bequest received from Gover- 
nor Christopher Gore was devoted 
to its erection and it was named in 
his honor. 

At the present time, united in 
administration with the College 
Library at Gore Hall, there are ten 
departmental libraries and twenty- 
eight smaller reference libraries, the 
whole aggregating in number seven 
hundred thousand bound volumes 
and three hundred thousand pam- 
phiets. Through the interest and 
assiduity of Charles Sumner and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson the 
collection of ten hundred and forty- 
seven volumes on American slavery 
was added and in 1894 the private 
library of Francis Parkman was be- 
queathed to the University. The 
family of the poet Longfellow have 
given many volumes of American 
poetry, while Professor Charles Eliot 
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Norton gave to the College Library 
the greater portion of his valuable 
collection on Dante; George Tick- 
nor’s collection of Dante literature 
was presented to the Library by his 
heirs. Of these, there are one 
hundred and seventy-five volumes. 
There is also a collection of ‘three 
hundred and forty volumes on and 
by Milton, formerly, with few ex- 
ceptions, the property of Ticknor, 
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and a library numbering four hun- 
dred and twenty-two volumes re- 
ceived under the will of Thomas 
Carlyle of his collection of books on 
Cromwell and Frederick the Great. 
Of folk lore and medieval romance 
there are nine thousand volumes and 
the collection is said to be the larg- 
est in existence. The Slavic collection 
numbers fifty-eight hundred and a 
collection of Scandinavian literature 
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of thirty-two hundred volumes is of 
great historical value. Sanskrit lit- 
erature includes four hundred and 
fifty printed texts, five hundred man- 
uscripts, the gift of Fitzedward Hall, 
and about five hundred other manu- 
scripts purchased in India for the 
Library by Professor Lanman. 
Charles Sumner bequeathed his 


whole library to Harvard. There is 
a collection of loose maps numbering 
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twenty thousand, while the bound 
maps and atlases number about nine 
hundred volumes. Then there is an 
extensive collection of Yiddish books 
and another of Slovak literature, 
books on the history of the Ottoman 
Empire, numbering twenty-eight 
hundred, while those on the Cru- 
sades and the Crusading Knights 
and the Latin kingdoms of Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem and Greece, num- 
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ber nearly nine hundred volumes, 
By these figures something will be 
seen of the wide range and value of 
the Library, although I cannot even 
touch on most of its departments, | 
must, however, mention the Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, presented 
by the King of Siam; the libraries 
of French, German, and Romance 
Literature, housed at the Warren 
house, and that of mathematics at 
Sever Hall, where may also be seen 
celebrated portraits and objects of 
ancient and modern art. 

The Fogg Museum of Art has 
been finely described in the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE by Professor 
Moore, who has charge of its collec- 
tions of paintings and sculpture and 
photographs, the original works of 
Greek sculpture, casts from Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian sculpture and 
from medizval sculpture. These 
last include some of the best works 
of Michel Angelo. 

Robinson Hall and Rogers Hall 
are each of great interest, the first 
because it has many and _ varied 
works illustrative of architecture 
and was given by parents as a 
memorial of their only child, and the 
second because it temporarily houses 
the Germanic Museum. In the lasta 
model of the Nydam Boat of the 5th 
century and a figure of a Frankish 
warrior are of interest and value to 
the student of history as well as to 
the artists. The Emperor of Ger- 
many has given many objects and 
promises large and important addi- 
tions, 

Memorial Hall and Sanders Thea- 
tre is a grand structure and was 
completed in 1878. The total cost 
up to that time was three hundred 
sixty-eight thousand, four hundred 
and eighty-two dollars, but many 
additions and adornments have since 
been added by classes, individual 
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graduates and friends. On the 
exterior of the theatre, at the east 
end, are busts of seven orators, De- 
mosthenes, Cicero, St. Chrysostom, 
Bossuet, Pitt, Burke and Webster; 
at the west end in the cloister porch, 
are a bronze bust of President 
Walker, a marble statue of Presi- 
dent Everett by Powers, and a tab- 
let erected to the memory of Edward 
Augustus Wild, class of 1844, Briga- 
dier General of the United States 
Volunteers. As on the gates, the in- 





The theatre has a seating capacity 
of thirteen hundred; commencement 
exercises are held there, also public 
lectures and the varied entertain- 
ments of too large interest to be 
given in Fogg lecture room or the 
new public lecture hall. The Sym- 
phony concerts, Brice lectures, Scan- 
dinavian entertainment and Henry 
James lectures are some of those 
held there last season, 

The only piece of statuary in the 
theatre is that of President Quincy 
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scriptions on the exterior of the 
building and on the wainscoting of 
the interior are mostly either com- 
memoratory or words of wisdom 
from the great classics of antiquity. 
The great north window in the tran- 
sept was given by Martin Brimmer, 
class of 1849, in memory of the sons 
of Harvard who fell in the Civil 
War. It is a grand testimonial to 
the scholar and the soldier. In the 
south window are the names of the 
Virtues. 


by Story, but in the dining hall, 
where above eleven hundred stu- 
dents take their meals, are busts and 
portraits of many distinguished 
alumni and benefactors. The vari- 
ous windows bear figures of Cor- 
nelia and her jewels, Columbus and 
Admiral Blake, Dante and Chaucer, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Charlemagne and 
Sir Thomas More, Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, Phillips Brooks, John 
Hampden and Leonidas, Androm- 
ache and Hector, Virgil and Homer, 
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and others of equal if not so general 
interest. 

In the Delta west of the Memorial 
Hall is the statue of John Harvard 
by the sculptor, French. 

Randall Hall was built five years 
ago to accommodate the overflow of 
Memorial Hall. 

The Divinity School, the Law 
School and the Medical School, 
which is to be greatly enlarged this 
year, each well housed in fine build- 
ings, overflow in lecture halls, libra- 
ries and laboratories. “The Medical 
School, soon to be removed to 
the Fenway, is in Boston, corner 
of Boylston and Exeter streets. 
The University Museum, otherwise 
termed the Agassiz, contains the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
the Botanical, Mineralogical, Geo- 
logical, and Peabody Museums and 
the Natural History Laboratories. 
The building has many entrances 
marking the different departments. 
There is to be an extension built to 
the Peabody Museum, which is one 
of the utmost interest to the general 
student of anthropology. 


The Semitic Museum is nearly op- 
posite on Divinity avenue. Here are 
3abylonian clay tablets, originals 
and reproductions from Assyria, 
Egypt and Pheenicia, Moslem in- 
scriptions, Hebrew and Phceenician 
inscriptions, Hindoo hunting scenes, 
the Moabite stone, recording the re- 
volt of Mesha from the Hebrews, a 
Pheenician sarcophagus, Persian 
archers; these are a few of the in- 
teresting objects to be seen. The 
Palestinian room is of abundant in- 
terest and instruction; objects from 
Arabia, Egypt, Moab, are found 
here in mute token of the days when 
Saul and David ruled, and of a thou- 
sand years later, when the star 
arose in Bethlehem and shone on 
these very objects and over the land 
where David and Jesus walked. 

Other institutions and buildings 
are the school of agriculture and 
horticulture, the Arnold Arboretum, 
each splendidly equipped for the 
study of the oldest science in the 
world; and one scarcely less inter- 
esting, forestry, seeking to preserve 
and rebuild that which our ancestors 
ruthlessly destroyed in their strug- 
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gles to wrest from the soil fuller life 
and living. To cut down, to build 
up! What is this world but a 
merry-go-round, on which might be 
written an epic poem of vaster 
worth, if of more whimsical title, 
than any of ancient days? 

It was in the year 1780 that Har- 
yard took the title of University. 
It had been in being nearly a cen- 
tury and a half, had built the first 
Harvard Hall in 1672, Stoughton 
Hall in i700 and Massachusetts Hall 
in 1718. The outside of the old hall 
is exactly the same that it was in 
1720, the same red brick square 
walls, the same windows and the 
same narrow doorways. Every 
class has seen the same exterior 
since 1720. Say what you will, this 
hall possesses something besides 
business meaning. It has venera- 
tion, which is the consolation time 
brings to bear on things old that are 
deeply loved. But the inside of the 
old hall has been much changed 
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since it was occupied by the soldiers 
in the Revolution. Wordsworth and 
Craigie house sheltered Washington 
for a time and since then a century 
and a third of building has surged 
into the streets of Cambridge from 
the Yard till still greater expansion 
began with the inauguration of 
President Eliot in 1869. 

I should like to speak of Harvard 
journalism, athletics and Soldiers’ 
Field, rowing, the verious clubs, 
social, religious, educational, musi- 
cal, and of the secret societies. The 
Phi Beta Kappa society, founded in 
1779, was secret up to 1831. Its ad- 
dresses and poems are famous; ex- 
amples are Emerson’s address in 
1837, Wendell Phillips’ in 1881 and 
Holmes’ in 1836. The social side of 
this club is presented to the alumni 
members the day after commence- 
ment, when the annual address and 
poem are given at Sanders Theatre 
and the dinner eaten in Massachu- 
setts Hall up to the year 1902, 
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but since that time in the Union. 

Of the other social and educational 
clubs are the O. K., The Signet, 
Delta Upsilon, which every spring 
produces a play, usually selected 
from the dramatists of Elizabeth’s 
time, Theta Delta Chi, Kappa 
Gamma Chi, Sigma, Alpha Epsilon. 
As a rule the Greek letter societies 
do not have any connection with 
chapters in other colleges. 

The Delta Kappa Epsilon, known 
as the Dickey, is the great Sopho- 
more secret society. The more ex- 
clusive of the Junior and Senior 
societies are recruited from its mem- 
bership. The Institute of 1770, 
known as The Speaking Club, The 
Patriotic Association, is really the 
modern Dickey. Although in early 
days of more literary proclivities, it 
gives now dramatic exhibitions, 
usually comic operas, of much merit 
from a humorous standpoint. Most 
of the comical initiations witnessed 
on the streets of Cambridge and 
Boston, at Auburndale and in vari- 
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ous other places, where the perform- 
ances of the novitiates are able to 
secure adequate appreciation, the 
Dickey is responsible for. The an- 
tics at the Stadium between the 
halves of important athletic con- 
tests are particularly funny. 

The Hasty Pudding is probably 
the best. known of the social clubs. 
Founded in 1795, the frugal fare of 
the oldest members is occasionally 
copied now. It had a stage for dra- 
matic performances as early as 1844, 
and there is a well authenticated 
story that John Adams, once appear- 
ing as a female character in a 
Shakespearian play, accidentally dis- 
played a masculine foot gear under 
a petticoat, much to his own chagrin 
but to the delectation of the audi- 
ence. The Pudding has a clubhouse 
with a theatre and library on Hol- 
yoke street. The plays are given first 
in the clubhouse and then in Boston. 
sometimes being so good as to rec 
ommend themselves’to professionals. 

The Porcellian Club, known for- 
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merly as the Pig Club and afterward 
as the Gentlemen’s Society, has a 
clubhouse opposite Boylston Hall. 
The members are as a rule wealthy 
and of social prominence. The Por- 
cellian library is a fine one. The A. 
D, Clubhouse is at the corner of 
Plympton street and Massachusetts 
avenue, the Zeta Psi is on Church 
street, The Sphinx, Calumet and Phi 
Delta Psi are on Mt. Auburn street 
and the Digamma on Winthrop 
street. The Medical Faculty is an 
organization about which little is 
known and that little at the present 
day of rather a darksome character. 
A gloomy history shrouds its very 
existence and it is the inevitable 
scapegrace of all questionable pro- 
ceedings, the public philosophically 
concluding that with the Med. 
Fac. extreme judgments seldom 
come amiss. It is known to have 
conferred honorary degrees on the 
Czar of Russia and on the proprietor 
of a patent blacking, and its coloring 
of other sorts, applied to many ven- 
erable objects in Cambridge, are 
matters of history. A black rosette, 


with skull and bones, worn by a few 
Seniors class days, are the only ink- 
ling of its membership given to the 
public, and its secrets are only a 
matter of guess work at which high 
college officials seldom take a hand, 
for reasons which other folk claim 
to be obvious. According to a 
recent article on Med. Facs. many 
well known celebrities (in after 
life) were members of that so- 
ciety. Among the names of the 
catalogue appear James Freeman 
Clarke, Andrew Jackson, Charles 
Francis Adams, Edward Wiggles- 
worth and Edward Bliss Emerson, 
brother of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

There are the Camera Club, the 
Chess Club and the Whist Club, the 
Musical Club, the Educational Club, 
the political, the sectional, and the 
religious societies. Of the musical 
organizations there is the Pierian 
Sodality, which was founded in 1806 
and is said to be the oldest musical 
society in the country. Of the edu- 
cational clubs I will mention the 
Graduate Club, which brings to- 
gether a large number of men pur- 
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suing advanced studies and doing 
original work in various depart- 
ments, the Cercle Francais, and the 
Deutscher Verein. Both the French 
and German societies give dramatic 
performances, the actors being 
from the undergraduate students; 
and very good work they do, too. 
The Harvard Union resembles in its 
interior the Unions at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Charles Copeland said 
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determine social standing, 
character and careers, 

Of the makers of Harvard some- 
thing more should be said and yet 
what can one say which will be ade- 
quate or just? I will then mention 
only one or two of the former presi- 
dents with whose history chance 
reading has made me most familiar, 
and -whose personalities appeal to 
my mind as being of peculiar inter- 


shape 
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lately, speaking in a humorous way 
of the multiplicity of clubs, that he 
belonged to but two, “the human 
race and the Harvard Union.” 

Harvard journalism is housed at 
the Union. Here are published the 
Crimson and the Advocate. The 
athletic manager has an office under 
the pavilion. 

Taken all in all, club life is bene- 
ficial to its members, as its tendency 
is to break into congenial groups, 


est. One of these was President 
Kirkland, described by a biographer 
as “dignified and graceful, on more 
important occasions absolutely at- 
gust and majestic. No one who wit 
nessed it could ever forget his 
reception of Lafayette in front of the 
University Hall and his presentation 
of the assembled students to the il- 
lustrious guest.” It was said he 
knew the length of every student's 
purse and that not a few completed 
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their course in college solely by his 
aid, unasked, sometimes when it 
was impossible to learn how he be- 
came aware of the need. Possessing 
abundant wit, of the kind so closely 
allied to wisdom, he often sprang a 
bon mot which did the work of a 
sermon. A country deacon once 
called on him for advice about a 
quarrel that had sprung up in his 
church concerning “the persever- 
ance of the saints.” Dr. Kirkland 


replied to his complaint by the re- 


bank shows and gambling tables, 
and I have never since heard,” says 
a chronicler, “such a horrid din, 
tumult, jargon of oaths, shouts 
screams, fiddle, quarreling and 
drunkenness as on those two nights.” 
It was Mr. Quincy who changed all 
that and it was he who hastened the 
building of the Law school, and 
when he was judge of the Municipal 
Court, ruled that “the truth of an 
alleged libel coud/d be admitted in 


-defense of a criminal charge.” The 
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mark, “Here in Boston we have 
no difficulty on that score; what 


‘troubles us here is the perseverance 


of the sinners.” 

_Mr, Quincy, who lived to be the 
oldest graduate of the college, did 
much during his presidency toward 
keeping the college free from rowdy- 
ism. The entire Cambridge Com- 
mon, “an unclosed dust plain,” was 
“covered on Commencement Day, 
and the nights preceding, with drink- 
ing-stands, dancing booths, mounte- 


principle involved in Mr. Quincy’s 
ruling is now admitted throughout 
the world. Why shouldn’t it be? we 
ask, and the answer, perhaps, is that 
truth is hidden in a _ well till 
hands strong enough draw it forth, 
although it is known to lie there all 
the time. It was the persistent 
energy of Mr. Quincy which caused 
Governor Gore’s legacy to be applied 
to the erection of the library building. 

The difficulty of remembering 
names became so common to him 
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that he used unconsciously the ques- 


tion, “What is your name?” even, 
it was averred, when he knew the 
student well and was quite likely to 
say, “Well, Brown, what is your 
name?” but he knew intimately well 
the character, history and belongings 
of the individual students as their 
names stood in the catalogue, and 
despite his abrupt manner, was 
greatly beloved and respected by them. 

Probably there are no more not- 
able examples of Harvard men, than 
are its two presidents, President 
Eliot and President Roosevelt. 
Housed under an unostentatious ex- 
terior, Theodore Roosevelt in col- 
lege days, even, was known for the 
same qualities he now has, only 
then they were called by such 
names as modesty, conscientious- 
ness and force and straightforward- 
ness. President Eliot, the son of a 
father who was mayor of Boston at 
the age of twenty, and foremost in 
all works of philanthropy, and far- 


reaching and deep-sounding charity, 
has for thirty years stood for ad- 
vancement. . With. his wisdom of 
maturity and conscientiousness, he 
possesses the warm sympathies of 
an ever youthful nature. He knows 
what it is to have been young and 
to be growing older, and therefore, 
just what elements are needed to 
make life worth the living and death 
worth the dying. 

The makers of Harvard have been 
many, but from the days of John 
Harvard to those of President Eliot 
there has been little, if any, change 
in the aims of the college. Always 
to broaden, never to cheapen, always 
to strive for the ultimate best in col- 
lege and student, with Excelsior in 
the upper point of vision; and with 
such aims, always considering the 
independent, intellectual life of each 
individual as well as human fellow- 
ship. To the cry “Harvard indiffer- 
ence” is the reply, “Harvard Uni- 
versity.” 
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Matters in Alaska 


By A. G. 


Nome, Alaska, Oct. 10, 1905. 


IKE all new places, and mining 
L camps especially, Nome was 
sure to have its “baptism 
of fire’ and it came on the 13th inst. 
The fire swept away about sixty 
buildings occupied as_ business 
houses, saloons, lodging houses, etc., 
with their contents. The loss is set 
at $300,000. Only the most primi- 
tive facilities for fire fighting were 
at hand, and the disaster was com- 
plete. The bursting of a gasolene 
lamp started the trouble and as each 
building had its gasolene equipment 
the path of the conflagration was 
wide open, each explosion spreading 
the havoc. No lives were lost, but 
a large part of the stock of goods 
depended on for next winter’s sup- 
ply was destroyed. There was no 
insurance, as rates were prohibitive. 
The merchants are, however, full of 
courage, and plans for rebuilding 
are already under way. The crude, 
cheap, rambling structures that have 
served their day will be replaced by 
something more substantial, and an 
orderly and convenient arrangement 
of streets will also result. Orders 
have gone on to Seattle and San 
Francisco for fresh stocks of goods, 
and for the remainder of the open 
season the steamers for Nome will 
have all the freight they can handle. 
It is expected that enough will 
teach here before the ice sets in to 
prevent any serious suffering during 
the winter. The fire is a disaster, 
but it was sure to come, and better 
now than later. 
A side-light on the eagerness of 
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Seattle people to entertain an Alaska 
territorial convention this fall, and 
to arrange an Alaskan exposition 
there in 1907 to celebrate the forti- 
eth anniversary of the acquisition of 
the country by the United States, 
is given by the troubles over trans- 
portation rates from Nome _ to 
Seattle. As I have already written, 
the steamship people have imposed 
increased rates, especially on gold, 
and San Francisco business men are 
hustling to divert Nome business to 
that point. Strong steamer lines at 
fair rates are promised for next sea- 
son, and Seattle must do something 
to win the interest and patronage 
of the Nome people, whom they have 
offended. Hence the interest in 
assisting in Nome territorial aspira- 
tions and the exposition. 

There has just developed a curi- 
ous juggle in the salmon canning 
market. The season opened with 
one dollar per case as the fixed 
price, but when it was more than 
half over the price was cut to eighty- 
five cents, the cut to be retroactive 
on all this season’s orders. There 
was a large stock of last season’s 
goods on the market, some having 
cost the jobbers $1.30 a case. The 
slump in price forced the sale of this 
line of goods at a loss, and the mar- 
ket is bare of all but fresh goods. 
The middle-men are held respons- 
ible for the cut in price, and the can- 
ning factories declare that the cut 
has cost them all of this year’s 
profits. The intimation that the 
price is soon to go back to one dol- 
lar will not help them for they have 
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sold about all their goods at cut 
rates. This season’s salmon pack 
is estimated at over four million 
cases, an increase of over a million 
cases from last year. 

Word comes in from the head- 
waters of the Tanana and White 
rivers of what is alleged to be the 
world’s greatest copper district, 
out-weighing in real interest and 
value the placer revelations of 
Nome and the Klondike. - Parties in 
interest profess to believe that the 
ore can be shipped by rail two hun- 
dred and thirty miles to Valdez and 
smelted at a cost of five or six cents 
per pound, or half the present cost 
of production in the Lake Superior 
region. Development work is in 
progress, and the promoters expect 
within two years to take out two or 
three thousand tons of ore a day, 
carrying from ten to thirty per cent. 
of metal. The work is in strong 
hands, the New York Havemeyers 
being credited as backers of Henry 
Bratnober, the local manager. The 
prospect is so encouraging that 
other strong interests are pushing 
the Northwestern and Copper River 
railroad into the _ district and 
promise its completion within three 
years. 

Alaska gold miners are a persist- 
ent class of men, and each season 
sees some new scheme of work 
adapted to the peculiar conditions 
prevailing near and under the Arctic 
circle. Until last winter it was sup- 
posed that the short summer season 
was all the work-time possible in 
the placer diggings, but some ven- 
turesome spirits undertook winter 
mining, some of the results of which 
I have already reported. It was 
found that the absence of excessive 
water in winter work was quite an 
advantage, summer pumping cost- 
ing quite as much as winter thawing. 
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The roofs of the drifts freeze g 
that there is no caving in of barren 
material, and the output is therefore 
much richer. _Next winter will see 
a very considerable increase of this 
new system of work, and the million 
dollars cleaned up last winter prom- 
ises to be largely increased. 

A startling announcement comes 
to me from the Anacortes mine, at 
Canyon Creek, some fifty miles 
from Twisp, in southern Alaska. 
It is that a “stringer” has been 
opened which yields thousands of 
dollars in gold to the ton of ore. 
The rock is so infiltrated with wire 
and ribbon gold that when the 
quartz is broken with a hammer the 
threads of gold hold the mass to- 
gether. The work at this point has 
thus far been only for development, 
but the superintendent claims to 
have sacked over $50,000 of this ore 
this season. Like many another 


good mine, this was discovered by 


accident. Work on a tunnel into the 
mountain was in progress, and a 
blacksmith shop ‘was wanted. A 
site was selected away from the 
supposed vein, but in clearing a 
spot for the shop a small blast 
opened the treasure which has been 
sought for the last five years. A 
new tunnel was opened and has fol- 
lowed the vein some sixty feet, the 
ore growing richer at every advance. 
Canyon Creek is in the Slate Creek 
district, and another season is ex- 
pected to show a wonderful devel- 
opment. Aside from the money 
value of the “strike” it is of interest 
to scientists, as the wire and ribbon 
gold is an unusual formation and 
will be greatly desired for cabinets 
and collections. 

The development of Alaska has 
given Seattle a generous commer- 
cial boom, and the consular reports 
show that the Washington port is 
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already far ahead of San Francisco 
in shipments here. For the year 
ending June 30, 1904, Seattle sent 
us $6,736,383 in value, while in the 
year 1904-5 the amount grew to 
$9,210,397. For the same periods 
San [rancisco’s shipments were 
$3,000,000, and $1,871,318. Seattle 
thus increased her business over 30 
per cent., while San Francisco fell 
off 40 per cent. The same change 
is noted in general shipments from 
Puget Sound ports as compared 
with San Francisco. For the seven 
months ending July, 1904, San Fran- 
cisco led by over $2,000,000 but in 
the corresponding period this year 
Puget Sound shipped $31,386,705, 
while San Francisco handled only 
$26,994,872. These figures empha- 
size the fact that the northern ports 
are in time to become the great com- 
mercial centres of the future on the 
Pacific coast. 

Besides inaugurating a_ celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of 
the acquisition of Alaska by the 
United States, and offering hospi- 
tality to Alaskan delegates to a con- 
vention to be held this season to 
consult upon a territorial organiza- 
tion and statehood, the people of 
Seattle, Washington, are recogniz- 
ing Alaskan interests by naming a 
recently erected school building the 
William H. Seward school, in honor 
of President Lincoln’s Secretary of 
State, who negotiated the Alaskan 
purchase from Russia. 

Inasmuch as Alaska is a gold 
country everything pertaining to 
the precious metal is of interest 
here, and worth mentioning in con- 
nection with matters here. I there- 
fore feel at liberty to record the fact 
that a metallurgist at Los Angeles, 
California, has succeeded in harden- 
ing and tempering pure gold, giving 
it all the distinctive qualities of 


steel. His name is E. F. Vaughn, 
and he expects to produce cutting 
implements, needles, etc., commer- 
cially, at once. He has spent years 
in experiment, and seems to have 
re-discovered one of the secrets of 
the ancient world. In surgical work 
and in the arts, where corrosion of 
steel is a material defect, his gold 
implements will be appreciated, but 
it is hardly possible that they will 
supersede the baser metal for cur- 
rent industrial work. 

The federal Department of Agri- 
culture is taking moderate interest 
in the investigation of Alaskan pos- 
sibilities in agriculture, and its re- 
port for 1904 is full of interest if not 
of encouragement. The season of 
1903-4 was unpropitious, and except 
in favored locations the experiments 
with vegetables were not satisfac- 
tory. Quick-growing peas, lettuce, 
radishes, etc., did well in the 
southerly section and on the islands 
as far west as Unalaska. Quite 
complete observations were carried 
on relative to forage plants, grasses, 
etc., but the season was not favor- 
able for hay-making. The conclu- 
sion is that the silo must be the 
main dependence of the dairy and 
meat interests. As all stock here 
must be fed for half the year, the 
silo, for economy of space and in 
other practical ways seems best 
adapted to the needs of the country. 
Several abundant native grasses 
make excellent silage and its use 
promises to become general. Cattle 
do fairly well here if carefully 
tended and when, is in some cases 
a quart of milk a day brings in ten 
dollars a month dairying has attrac- 
tions. Sheep-raising has many 
drawbacks, several test herds hav- 
ing been almost entirely destroyed 
by foot-rot. Angora goats however 
seem to be able to hold their own, 





Henry Irving Dead 


ENRY IRVING is dead. To 
the thousands who have wit- 
nessed his dramatic imper- 

sonations and to the many other 
thousands who have only known him 
through his reputation, the an- 
nouncement came with a shock of 
personal grief. He was much larger 
than the stage on which his life- 
work was spent, and his influence 
for the elevation of the drama, 
and the proauction of a higher type 
of dramatic criticism have made a 
mark upon the human mind that 
will not svon be effaced. 

He was born in England, in 1838, 
his name being John Henry Brod 
ribb, the change to Henry Irving 
being the not uncommon one fo1 
professional reasons. His _ school- 


life was brief, as he was messengei 
boy in a commercial house at the 


age of fourteen. He was advanced 
in time to a clerk’s desk, but his 
tastes and ambition were in another 
direction. As a school-boy he at- 
tracted local attention in recitations 
and declamation, and while a clerk 
his leisure time was spent about the 
play-houses and in studying elocu- 
tion, his taste leaning toward poetry 
and romance. His early purpose 
was for a stage career, but he was 
quite aware of the difficulties before 
him, and recognized his need of 
training and culture. He read and 
studied, combining with his books a 
thoughtful and discriminating criti- 
cism of such stage work as came 
under his notice. His first dramatic 
effort was in 1856, as the Duc 
d’Orleans in Bulwer’s “Richelieu,” 
an¢ it was a failure. He narrowly 
escaped instant dismissal, and was 


the butt of the older members of the 
company. He had the satisfaction, 
at a later day, of giving some of 
those critics minor places under his 
own management. For three years 
he clung to his ideal but with dis- 
heartening results, for he could not 
“get on.” In 1859 he got an engage- 
ment at the Princess Theatre, Lon- 
don, where he scored another failure 
and was forced to undertake dra- 
matic readings to maintain himself. 
The London pace was too much for 
him and he took refuge in the pro- 
vincial circuits and kept up his 
struggle for five years. 

But he conquered. At the Thea- 
tre Royal, Manchester, in May, 1864, 
he essayed “Hamlet” as a benefit 
part, and this was his first substan- 
tial success. His talent had critical 
recognition and thereafter he was 
cast for leading parts wherever he 
was engaged. He got another Lon- 
don engagement, but made only 
moderate progress, “Macaire,” “Bill 
Sykes,” Joseph Surface” and “Dor- 
incourt” being his principal imper- 
sonations. His fame dates from 
1870, when he made a hit with his 
creation of the part of “Digby 
Grant” in Albery’s “Two Roses.” 
His work was the talk of the town, 
and the part was repeated three 
hundred nights—an almost unpre- 
cedented run for that period. Next 
year he became leading man at The 
Lyceum, and thereafter grew into 
his place as the most noble actor of 
his time. For a score of years he 
remained at The Lyceum and “in 
his time played many parts” in 
plays which include almost all the 
“standards.” He came to this coun- 
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HENRY 


try in 1883, and has made frequent 
yisits since to the principal cities, 
being received everywhere with the 
highest marks of appreciation anc 
favor. 

Irving was married in 1859, and 


HENRY 


leaves two sons, both of whom fol- 


low his profession. His wife has 
for.many years been incurably in- 
sane. He was domestic in his tastes 
and his life was clouded by his 
wife’s condition. He appreciated 
and enjoyed the society of brilliant 
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men, but he gave highest place in 
estimation and consideration to 
woman. His name is indissolubly 
linked with that of Ellen Terry, who 
was his stage companion for a long 
series of years. They were artisti- 


IRVING 


cally each the complement of the 
other, and he was most considerate 
of her service. In his many speeches 
“before the curtain” in acknowledg- 
ment of their mutual successes he 
always spoke most appreciatively of 
her, and gave her generous credit 
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for her share in the work. For 
some years this close alliance has 
been broken, for some cause not 
known to the public, but Irving has 
always maintained his generous and 
chivalrous attitude toward her. That 
this feeling was reciprocal is indi- 
cated by Miss Terry’s tribute to her 
dead friend. She said: “I know all 
this has happened as Sir Henry 





“CARDINAL WOLSEY.” 


MR. IRVING AS 


wished. He worked to the very last 
in full possession of his faculties. 
It rejoices me that he finished his 
evening’s work. His last words on 
the stage were: “Through night to 
light. Into thy hands, O Lord, into 
thy hands.’ His last expressed 
wish, the wish of his life, was for a 
municipal theatre, where everything 
would be of the highest order, 
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where the standard of true drama, 
as distinguished from miscellaneous 
entertainment, would be success- 
fully upheld. A realization of this 
wish would be a fitting monument 
to him.” 

Miss Terry’s allusion to a mu- 
nicipal theatre brings to mind the 
great ambition of Irving’s life—to 
secure corporate public recognition 
of the stage. His own successful 
career was from time to time inter- 
rupted by failures and misfortune, 
and recognizing that his ideal of his 
art demanded something more sub- 
stantial than transitory popular 
favor, he labored earnestly to create 
a sentiment which should lead to 
the establishment of the theatre 
under municipal auspices, and de- 
voted only to the highest and best 
in dramatic art. He could not fail 
to be conscious of the frivolous, 
enervating and debasing tendency 
of the modern drama, and his high 
ideal could not be satisfied. He de- 
plored the downward tendency and 
heroically advocated what he es- 
teemed the most practicable remedy. 
It was a poet’s dream rather than a 
possibility under current conditions, 
for modern municipalities are not 
to be relied upon for the advocacy 
and support of the highest and best 
in: any sphere of art. The realiza- 
tion of his ideal must await millen- 
nial conditions. 

Irving was not content to be the 
central figure on his stage. He in- 
sisted that every actor should be in 
harmony with the leading parts, 
and that all the accessories of a play 
should convey and emphasize its 
meaning. He was a “star” of 
course, but he would never tolerate 
any weak or inefficient support 
even though it might leave his own 
superior work in a stronger light 
by contrast, and his attention and 
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control were given exactingly to all 
the minutie of stage setting and 
scenery. He always aimed at a sym- 
metrical and consistent ensemble. 

He won his place not only as the 
acknowledged leader in his profes- 
sion, which in these days is a won- 
derful triumph, but in outside fields 
he commanded other and more dis- 
criminating recognition. Born in 
humble circumstances, and without 
any of the advantages of school or 
college, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from one of the 
most famous and conservative Brit- 
ish universities, and was knighted 
by Queen Victoria, honors which 
are unprecedented in his profession. 

Irving’s career is another illus- 
tration of the domination of genius 
and indomitable purpose over ad- 
verse or indifferent circumstances. 
He had no early social advantages, 
only the most commonplace educa- 
tion, and he began life with the 
drudgery which environs the aver- 
age youth. But he had aspirations 
and courage and persistence to 
bring them to a successful issue. 
Courage may be spasmodic, and per- 
sistence alone does not of itself 
achieve greatness, but in Irving 
there was the fortunate element in- 
cident alone to the personality of 
the individual which harmonized, 
energized and perpetuated his men- 
tal qualities until they had over- 
come obstacles and environment 
and wrote his success large wher- 
ever the English language is known. 
He was not only an actor, but he 
was a scholar, a critic and an artist 
as well. His thought was always 
in advance of his work, and this, 
too, when he seemed most en- 
grossed in the minor features of 
Stage production. Probably no pub- 
lic man of his generation was under 
less obligation to patronage or for- 
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tuitous circumstances. What he did 
and what he had were distinctively 
his own, because he had created 
them by his own will, genius and 
power. 

In commenting on Irving’s death 
the editor of the Boston Transcript 
said: “The Shylock that he gave 
us was Shakespeare’s Jew with 








MR. IRVING AS “SHYLOCK” 


Irving’s mind. His Becket was the 
English chancellor reclothed with 
the strength and the fineness of 
Irving’s intellect. His Mathias was 
the placing of a sensitive, trembling, 
haunted brain under the thick skull 
of an Alsatian peasant. The Wol- 
sey of his prime was the pride of 
intellect incarnate, and Irving’s just 
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pride as much as that of Shake- 
speare’s Cardinal. The Hamlet of 
his earlier days was all mental in- 
sight and mental quiver. It rarefied 
the character. And so on with the 
long line of parts that no actor since 
Phelps has matched on our English- 
speaking stage. Such intellectual 
power made I[rving’s acting a unique 
pleasure. There were enough of 
our players to give us everything 
else. We were cloyed with them. 
Then, at too long intervals for us 
in America came his acting like 
some clear, bitter, astringent tonic. 
Here was an actor who played his 
parts by no blind temperamental in- 
stinct and sympathy. He had read 
the minds of his characters and 
with what keen subtle and vivid in- 
sight! He had searched their hearts, 
and with what sensitive under- 
standing! He had penetrated the 
plays in which they were the domi- 
nant figures. He had grasped the 
times that environed them. We in 
the audience grew warm and keen 
in the process. It was exhilarating 
mental exercise. Step by step Irving 
led us persuasively along his way. 
Before he was done, he usually con- 
vinced us that it was also ours. 
Analytical it all was, but finely 
sensitive analysis—analysis that was 
alive. Almost invariably it ex- 
pressed its results in the terms of 
Henry Irving himself and not of 
Shylock or Wolsey _or Becket. 
“These mannerisms,’ as we used to 
call them, mattered little. We had 
gone to see Irving’s mind act.” 
Prof. George P. Baker of Har- 
vard, a well known Shakespearian 
scholar, said of him: “A great man- 
ager and actor—he taught the pub- 
lic, especially in this country, to 
appreciate productions of plays 
which have been as artistic as they 
were sumptuous. His care as a 
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manager moulded an infinitude of 
details into a whole so harmonious 
that only the experienced eye could 
detect the endless pains behind. In- 
finite care for details marked his 
acting as well as his management. 
and his acting was enjoyable not 
merely in special scenes but even 
line by line. Hampered by physical 
peculiarities, he surmounted them 
by his personal charm, his great 
mimetic skill and intellectual force 


MR. IRVING AS “THE VICAR” 


that made him not merely represent 
but almost always interpret. For 
the last twenty-five years his pres- 
ence has dignified the stage and 
the profession of the actor.” 

The dramatic critic of the Boston 
Herald said of Irving’s impersona- 


tion of Dante: “He completely 
dwarfed the dual author of the 
tragedy. The transcendent genius 
of Irving dominated every scene, 
every incident, the completed whole. 
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His creative faculties, his ripened 
experiences, his marvellous mental 
activity, his delicate imaginative 
temperament, his exquisite sense of 
the values of color and tone, his in- 
tense loyalty to his ideals, his pas- 
sionate nature, his keen perception 
of right and wrong, his most praise- 
worthy ambition, his all-consuming, 
self-effacing art were constantly in 
evidence. In ‘Dante,’ Mr. Irving 
was Dante, as we know it in the 
portrait by Giotto in the Bargelio, 
the vision of the famous death mask; 
and with his eagle nose, his firm 
jaw, his salient under lip, his stoop- 
ing shoulders, he well embodied the 
description of Boccacio. He was 
simple, religious, intense, a noble, 
long suffering, finally triumphant 
personality, a distinct character ad- 
dition to the stage. Such was the 


last, newest’ character Irving pre- 
sented to Boston, though he will be 


best remembered in many others 
according to the different views of 
different admirers.” 

Julia Arthur, now Mrs. B. P. 
Cheney of Boston, who supported 
Irving in some of his most import- 
“Few per- 
sons knew Sir Henry intimately. 


‘He was a singularly reticent and 


timid man. No one could know 
much of the working and feelings 
of his great brain. He was what 
you would call a most lonely man, 
and yet one of the gentlest and 
kindest natures that ever lived. 
Hundreds owe their happiness to 
his generosity. He had an enormous 
pension list; no one will ever know 
how many veteran actors he carried 
on it. He was known never to re- 
fuse an old actor who was in 
straightened circumstances. Noone 
will ever know what a lovable, deli- 
cate nature his was. His only 
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weapon was his sarcasm, which 
was of the most intense sort and 
was perfectly delightful. It was 
not the biting sarcasm that hurts 
any one, though he could have used 
it that way many a time had he 
wished. 3ut his sarcasm was 
always of the quietly humorous 
sort. He was intensely human and 
I don’t believe he ever hurt any 
one.” 

Prof. David Lee Maulsby of the 
dramatic division of the English 
department of Tufts College said: 
“In the death of Sir Henry Irving 
the stage of the English-speaking 
world suffers a momentous loss. 
He set an entirely new standard of 
stage management. Booth used to 
hold that scenery and costuming 
were unnecessary to a perfect dra- 
matic production. Irving first 
showed the American audience the 
possibilities of complete stage pre- 
sentation by the lavish use of all the 
arts that support the drama. The 
American theatre owes a profound 
debt of gratitude for the standard 
character of his plays and the en- 
tirely adequate methods of their 
presentation.” 

The Rev. Dr, Edward A. Horton, 
a personal friend of Irving, said: 
“T remember his comment on Jeffer- 
son, made to me. ‘Jefferson,’ he 
said, ‘is the sanest, wisest member 
of our profession.’ This remark dis- 
closed Irving’s clear sense and wide 
observation. He was a rare com- 
bination of talent and tact, energy 
and control, inspiration and detail. 
I know that he loved America. I 
am sure he was free from small 
jealousies. I saw abundant proof 
that he ever entertained a conscien- 
tious spirit about his art, even unto 
the smaller matters.” 





New England Women 


By E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY 


EW ENGLAND women have 

ever held a leading place in 

the history of our country. 
From the landing of the Pilgrims 
to the present day, this has been 
acknowledged by all. It is said that 
the term, “better half,” originated 
on board the Mayflower. Whether 
or not this is true, in those days the 
wife proved herself to be fully the 
equal of her husband. She shared 
with him the hardships and priva- 
tions of life in bleak New England 
and she in equal measure created 
and endowed the home. Even 
though the men of the Mayflower 
drew up the compact that has 
proved a magna charta of American 


liberty second to nothing, in our 
country’s history, the women en- 
dorsed the articles as a complement 
to the Christian religion which they 


came hither to enjoy. They reared 
their children to respect, obey and 
believe them, and the echo of those 
articles will be heard to all future 
time whenever Pilgrim or May- 
flower is mentioned. 

The phrase, “created a home,” 
means a world of achievement. The 
powers of the New England home- 
maker in Colonial days were taxed 
more sorely than were those of any 
other location. This was due to 
geographical environment. 

All early immigrants shared 
hardships and privations, faced dan- 
gers from Indians and _ piratical 
neighbors, and took upon them- 
selves the labor of clearing forests 
and tilling the soil and the responsi- 
bility of forming a nation, but. none 


were forced to endure the severity 
of climate that confronted the New 
Englanders in winter. With daunt- 
less courage they remained where 
they first planted their banncr, even 
though southern climes offered free- 
dom from the terrors of frigid win- 
ters. 

The severity of climate brought 
the imperative need of comiortable 
clothing and the capabilities of the 
home-maker were developed in 
meeting this need. With hand 
wool-cards, spinning wheel and 
loom she manipulated crude wool, 
flax and cotton, weaving fabrics 
which she fashioned into bedding 
and garments for wearing apparel. 
Her kitchen in winter and her attic 
in summer were the grandest fac- 
tories our republic has ever known. 
How substantially she spun and 
wove is proved by the fact that bed 
covers, blankets, and even table and 
bed linen of that early labor exist to 
this day in many of our homes and 
are held as priceless heirlooms and 
a “sampler,” wrought by an ances- 
tor of that day, is framed and kept 
as our most valued “coat-of-arms.” 

How substantially the home- 
maker really spun and wove she 
never knew. The work of her hand 
and heart broadened out into village 
enterprise and finally into the vast 
factories that constitute so great a 
feature of the wealth of our nation. 
Vastly more than this was done. In 
those kitchen enterprises while hand 
was busy with spinning wheel and 
loom and “foot with cradle,” as his- 
tory goes, the mind of the New Eng- 
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land home-maker was ably engaged 
in the education of her children. 
Morality and mentality were the 
real home industries of that day. 
Many of our ablest ancestors had 
no early education, except what was 
gained at their mother’s knee. They 
were doubtless far in their teens or 
twenties before they saw the inside 
of a school room, if ever this was 
their privilege. But their “three 
R’s” were well taught them in 
those days. Like the growth of in- 
dustries from home enterprises to 
factories, so education grew from 
family lessons to neighborhood 
classes, then on through the “old 
red schoolhouse” and the academy 
to the educational facilities of the 
present day where, under the 
impetus gained from that early 
struggle for education, the march of 
improvement still goes on. 

Whether woman is man’s equal 
now or not, it is not my purpose to 
discuss in this article; she was his 
equal then. While the man faced 
perils and hardships in out-of-door 
life, she dominated the home; and, 
in creating the fabrics wherewith to 
clothe the family, she also wrought 
those imperishable axioms which 
tended to establish and sustain the 
statesmanship of our nation. He, 
work holds good and will ever hold 
good. The much hackneyed joke, 
“the pies mother made,” has a deep 
rooted sentiment of more than die- 
tetic value; the mother’s influence 
shaped the child’s life and to it does 
his mind ever revert in after years. 
She taught him self control, devel- 
oped his moral courage, and estab- 
lished in him honesty of purpose, 
integrity of thought, and a respect 
and desire for education and Chris- 
tian religion. 

Wherever a New Englander 
resides, prosperity prevails. Educa- 


tion is never at a discount. In ante- 
bellum days nearly all of the editors 
of the South were New Englanders. 
It is well known that New Eng- 
landers settled, to a great extent, 
northwestern Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and also the remotest West, 
founding business enterprises; and 
everywhere they are considered the 
ablest citizens. Where the West 
would have been to-day, had it not 
been for the “New England school 
marm,” is a conundrum we do not 
need to answer, since she is there, 
has always been there, and will 
always stay there. 

For the past half century New 
Englanders have been organizing 
themselves into societies in different 
parts of the country where their lots 
have been cast. In New York, 
Brooklyn, St. Louis and Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, there are large and 
enthusiastic societies of men. In 
Cleveland and Detroit there are so- 
cieties of both men and women. 

In Philadelphia there is a fine so- 
ciety of about three hundred women. 

In New York City New England 
women have organized one of na- 
tional import. It is called the 
National Society of New England 
Women. It numbers about eight 
hundred members besides half as 
many more in its various colonies, 
as the branches of the parent society 
are called. These are ten in number 
at present writing and several others 
have applied for charters. It is an- 
ticipated that the Society will draw 
up articles of affiliation that will 
offer fraternal relations to the May- 
flower Society, Alden Society, 
Daughters of Pilgrims and others 
that represent strictly New England 
lineage. 

The parent society has adopted 
the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE as its 
official organ, hence its readers may 
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anticipate data of interest in each 
issue. 

The following sets forth briefly 
the purpose of the Society and the 
eligibility requirements; though it is 
anticipated that at the next revision 
of the Constitution, these will be 
drawn a little more tightly. 

“The purpose of the National So- 
ciety of New England Women shall 
be to perpetuate the memory of our 
glorious ancestry, and to. bind by the 
ties of a common interest the 
women born in New England, or of 
direct parentage therefrom; to give 
aid and encouragement to those 
New England women who are 
strangers and at a distance from 
their birthplace, who may be in 
need, and to instill into the hearts 
of the younger generation a love for 
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the traditions of New England and 
a proper pride in its history. 

“There are two classes of mem- 
bers—active and associate. 

“Any woman born of American 
parentage and over eighteen years 
of age who was born and brought up 
in New England, or both of whose 
parents were born and brought up 
in New England, or who represents 
through either parent two lines of 
three or more generations of New 
England ancestry, may become an 
active member of this Society. 

“Any woman over eighteen years 
of age, one of whose parents was 
born and brought up in New Eng- 
land, or who represents through 
either parent a line of three genera- 
tions of New England ancestors, 
may become an associate member.” 


Rescued 


By ReyNALE SMitH PICKERING 


Upon the snow I saw the footprints clear, 
And thought “How odd this season of the year 
To find a little barefoot child about; 

What carelessness to let him wander out. 

I'll find the lad.” So out upon my quest 

I followed where the tiny feet had pressed. 


And on and on I went, yet still ahead 

There showed before that little barefoot tread. 
It bade me follow and in some dim way 

I knew I must not question but obey. 

And so I journeyed on until at last 

I found him where a drift had held him fast. 


And there beside him in the driven snow 

There lay an arrow and a broken bow; 

And you were near him and you helped him rise, 
Half happiness, half pity in your eyes; 

And then I knew, and blessed the joyous way 
The little footprints bade me take that day. 
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Historic Hingham 


By HOMER 


HE feet of pilgrims from the 
7 wider world who come to wor- 

ship at the shrines of their 
Puritan and Pilgrim ancestors in 
New England tread on_ sacred 
ground when they press the soil of 
old Hingham, I say old Hingham, 
for such the town is to us of the 
New World. To the people of the 
mother country it must still be new 
Hingham for the English Hingham 
which gave it name and birth was 
an old town when yet the shores of 
“Bare Cove” were innocent of the 
foot of the white man. The sons 
and daughters of the Hingham of 
the old world came to people the 
Hingham of the new in the first 
dawn of New England history. One 
might say that the adventure to 
Plymouth was made in that darkest 
hour which precedes the dawn and 
the earliest glimmerings of light be- 
gan with the landing of Priscilla 
and John Alden, yet treading almost 
on their heels came the feet of the 
men who followed their lead on the 
shores of the New World and Hing- 
ham was the second town to be 
established on the shores of south- 
eastern Massachusetts, Plymouth 
being the first, 

The story of these new settlers 
centres about one bold man, a min- 
ister of the gospel, a dominant per- 
sonality and a leader who feared his 
God, indeed, but none other. Like 
the other Massachusetts men of the 
elder days he was too fearless and 
independent for the community in 
which he was born. In the England 
of his day the oppressive laws of 
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the Stuarts were forcing an observ- 
ance of the unscriptural laws and 
ceremonies of the established church. 
Fines and imprisonment were fre- 
quently imposed to break the spirit 
of those who dared dissent and the 
leaven of independence that sent 
the Pilgrims to Plymouth was send- 
ing out hundreds of others to sail 
in their wake. With these came the 
Rev. Peter Hobart. 

He landed at Charlestown but did 
not elect to stay in that already es- 
tablished community. Charlestown 
already had its minister and its 
leaders. Hobart wanted a following 
and a community of his own and he 
knew a man or two who had come 
out of the English Hingham before 
him and were established at a beau- 
tiful spot in Boston harbor known 
to them as “Bare Cove.” Here amid 
virgin forests, fertile meadows, and 
on the shore of a sea teeming with 
fish he could find that freedom 
which he sought, and hither he 
came with a little band of followers 
in the summer of 1635. They 
sailed up the picturesque land-locked 
cove at the flood of the tide, landed 
at the mouth of a little river and 
gave thanks to God, holding in the 
open air the first religious service 
in the limits of what was destined 
to be a new town whose influence 
was to be second to none in mould- 
ing the destinies of a new republic. 
The act was characteristic of the 
man and marked the deep lying re- 
verential spirit which has been a 
key note of the community ever 
since, 
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On the eighteenth of September 
in that year the leader and twenty- 


seven associates drew for town lots 
which extended from the harbor 
front westward to an eminence now 
known as Baker’s hill, and the little 
town was fairly established. The 
next three years saw a considerable 
numbers. ‘The little 
sloop “Diligent” of Ipswich proved 
worthy of her name and by 1638 
had brought over enough emigrants 
from Hingham and its neighborhood 
in England to “Bare Cove” in Amer- 
ica to give the community a popu- 
lation of three hundred or so. I say 
emigrants, for such they were, but 
the word emigrant as it is com- 
monly used today should hardly be 
applied to these people. They were 
skilled mechanics, substantial hus- 
bandmen, people of education and 
property, progenitors of a long list 
of distinguished civilians, patriots 
and divines whose names have since 
made the annals of New England 


accession of 


STREET 


IN AUTUMN 
famous. They brought wit 
a great love for their old hi 
named the new one after it 
ham. 

Maritime New Englanders draw 
their inspiration from the grandest 
of nature’s incentives to hardihood 
and daring; at their feet the bold 
blue sea tempts them to prove them- 
selves worthy descendants of the 
vikings, above them rise the foothills 
that loom into cloud-capped moun- 
tains in the rocky ranges inland. 
Seamen and mountaineers both by 
inspiration and training, no heights 
are too great for them to attempt, 
no seas too rough or too lone for 
their daring. When we note their 
origin and their surroundings we 
need not wonder that from the blood 
of the men who settled at Bare Cove 
in those early days should have 
sprung the Lincoln who received 
the sword of Cornwallis at York- 
town, the greater Lincoln who 
guided the republic through the 
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of the civil war and laid 


life for the nation, and a 


ill.the story of the nation’s 
The names of Lincoln, 
Hobart, Tower, Gay, T hax- 


te, Sprague, Pratt, Hersey, 
Stoddard, 
are Hingham names to-day, 


Fearing and a host of 


1 have been names of mer- 


princes, prelates, statesmen, 


artists and poets, honored 
resent as well as distin- 
1 the past. 


rst settlers of Hingham 


the Puritan e'ement which 


Boston rather than of the 
irder which landed at Ply- 
The Pilgrims were more 
than the Puritans and 
was on the border line be- 


tween tlie two and not too closely 


identified 


on the o1 


with either. They were 
itskirts of the Puritan col- 
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ony but from the first they showed 
much independence of the Boston 
Magistrates. Peter Hobart was at 
once the religious leader and the 
dominant political spirit of the little 
town and not even Governor Win- 
throp was able to coerce him. He 
and his associates felt that the town 
was their own and the Boston au- 
thorities might suggest but could 
not command their actions. It was 
1645 when their first controversy 
arose and in it the Hingham people 
showed much of the spirit which 
was later to drive British governors, 
troops and all, from the colonies. 
That year the town built a palisade 
about the meeting housé as a defense 
against the Indians who were preva- 
lent and troublesome and there was 
much doing in military affairs. 
There were two rivals for the posi- 
tion of Captain of the militia, Lieut. 
Anthony Eames who was favored 
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by the Boston magistra'es, and Po- 
zoan Allen, the choice of the major- 
ity of the townspeople. A m’m'c 
warfare was waged on the matter. 
Allen and his followers incurred the 
heavy displeasure of the civil au- 
thorities of the colony, Ames, that 
of the church. The Rev. Peter 
Hobart fulminated against him from 
the pulpit and threatened excommu- 
nication. Hobart and his friends 


were arrested and fined, and the in- 
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government and he was a bold man 
and would speak his mind.” 

There seems to have been no 
doubt of the truth of this last state. 
ment. The matter was finally com- 
promised by the appointing of a 
third party to command the Hing- 
ham warriors and the affair quieted 
down after a long and biiter con- 
troversy. It was a teapot tempest, 
perhaps, but it shows the spirit and 
determination of the ecc!esiastical 
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ternecine strife which continued for 
a long time did much harm to the 
prosperity of the town, yet neither 
side would yield. Governor Win- 
throp gravely declared that Hobart 
and his associates had carried lib- 
eral principles to an extent that en- 
dangered all wholesome authority 
and refused the Pastor the privilege 
of preaching in Boston because, 
among other reasons, “his spirit was 
averse to ecclesiastical and civil 


leader and his followers in holding 
fast to what they believed to be 
their rights. Out of such men as 
these were to come leaders in the 
revolution and the heroes of the 
northern cause in the civil wat. 
In spite of the deep religious spirit 
of the early colonists of Massachi- 
setts; in spite of the fact that the 
ministers were almost always the 
leaders of the people, as was the Rev. 
Peter Hobart in Hingham, it is easy 
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to exaggerate the religious element 
of these early settlers, and this is 
often doue. Their motives in seek- 
ing new lands were mixed. There 
was the same enterprise and love of 
adventure which has since sent their 
descendants to people the wild lands 
of the creat west, There was the 
impulse of trade, the seeking of mer- 
cantile profits and new homes, all 
centred about the desire for a larger 
religious freedom than the strict ec- 
clesiasticism of the mother country 
afforde’ them. The minister was 
usually ‘he great man of the settle- 
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yet at the same time aglow with 
friendship, kindliness and independ- 
ent fellowship. The records show 
that. They deal with the bound- 
aries of farm and lot, domestic 
affairs, straying cattle, runaway ap- 
prentices and scolding wives, trade 
with the Indians, whipping-stocks 
and fines for all sorts of naughti- 
nesses, boundaries and suits, debts 
and legal processes and probates, 
elections and petty officers, civil and 
military, assessments and taxes and 
now and then the alarm of war. It 
is the story of vigorous, exuberant, 
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ment, often he kept its records and 
he it was that gave forth its utter- 
ances to the world. Yet withal there 
was a vast deal of human nature 
always in evidence among our ances- 
tors, and so the story of the 
early days of Hingham is replete 
with the common affairs of life. 
The Hingham plantation people 
were actively engaged in farm- 
ing, fishing, trading, maintaining the 
school and the train band as well 
as the church, a people not without 
humor and having their share of 
greed, quarrel and petty jealousy, 


practical life and matters of homely 
import. There is not cant in them, 
nor snuffling, none of that sanctimo- 
niousness which is so often laid at 
the door of the Puritan. To read 
them is to feel a deep sense of the 
justice and righteousness which in- 
spired the leaders of the settlement 
that sought, rigorously indeed but 
honestly, to institute a common- 
wealth that should be animated by 
virtue, education, the sanctity and 
sweetness of home, fear of God, and 
fair dealing with fellow men. They 
were developing the sturdy, educa- 
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ting, self reliant town-life which has 
marked New England from the 
earliest beginnings to the present 
day. 

Among the land marks of these 
most elder days of the community 
remains the old fort. This is back 
of Derby Academy on the summit 
of Burial Hill. This was not the 
first fort of the settlers. That was 
the church itself. This they pali- 
saded in 1645 and in time of alarm 
the people flocked thither for pro- 
tection and defense. Not even the 
site of the old church remains. The 





hill was in later years leveled and 
sold for its gravel, The old church 
was then long gone but there re- 
mained on the slopes about its site 
the bones of the fathers who wor- 
shiped in it and were buried where 
its shadow fell. These were rever- 
ently removed and again interred in 
this second fort which was built as 
a means of defense against the In- 
dians during King Philip’s war. 
The place is carefully preserved to- 
day and a plain granite shaft in its 
centre commemorates the fathers 
buried there, while many of their 
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ancient tombstones 


are ranged 
about. Here lie many eminent 


Americans as well as great men who 
came over seas to make Hingham 


their home. The long line o/ sturdy 
pastors of the first parish sleep by 
their parishioners. Hobar:, Gay, 
Norton, Ware, Richardson, incoln 
are buried there, and many families 
whose members have attained high 
positions in business, political, and 
military circles of the -<epublic 
bring hither their honored ead to 
lie among their ancestors in the 
mother earth of the old home town, 


The tomb of Maj. Gen. Benjamin 
Lincoln of the Revolutionary army 
is here, and here rests John A. 
Andrew, the great war governor of 
Massachusetts, with many a soldier 
of lesser fame but equally great of 
heart, sons all of Historic Hingham. 

The first church~edifice, built of 
enduring logs served its worshipers 
both for church and fort for nearly 
a half century. Then it was found 
to be outgrown and a new site was 
sought. Here again we have an 
echo of the controversial spirit 
which seemed to easily burst forth 
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THE OL? MEETING HOUSE, NEW ENGLAND'S MOST ANCIENT CHURCH EDIFICE 


from the bosoms of the _ fathers. 
The argument over this grew so 
strong that at length the state au- 
thorities intervened. Peter Hobart 
was no longer there to defy them. 
He had been dezd for three years 








and young Minister Norton was fill- 


ing his place. 


It was 1681 when the 


new edifice was dedicated. 


devoid of plastering or ceiling and 
had only one pew, all the remaining 


space being occupied by 
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It had a bell, however, and the his- 
torian relates that two children were 
baptized on the first Sunday. This 


edifice still stands opposite the en- 
trance to the cemetery, the old meet- 
ing-house of the first parish of Hing- 
ham, within one year of two and a 
quarter centuries old, antedating the 
birth of the Republic by a hundred 


years. Apart from and above all 
other buildings embowered in fine 
trees, its towers in simple, homely 
grandeur, a monument to the sturdy 
men who reverently built it, and the 
most picturesque landmark linking 
the present with that far distant past 
of the seventeenth century. 

The military history of the old 
town begins with its first settlement. 
There was always the fear of In- 
dian aggression to be reckoned with 
and irom the first it was provided 
that every man should have his rifle 
and ammunition and be ready to re- 
pel attack. Yet so vigilant were 
these citizen soldiers, so well placed 
and guarded the forts and block 
houses, that there was never an In- 


dian raid or surprise though often 
savages lurked in the vicinity wait- 
ing an opportunity for attack. The 
war against the Pequots began the 
same year that Parson Hobart and 
his little band arrived, and the first 
expedition against this tribe in 1637 
contained six Hingham men. Even 
their names are not recorded but 
they went through the campaign in 
the wilderness and the fighting in 
the swamps and returned with their 
lives and the story of the defeat and 
destruction of the enemy. The 
towns were solemnly ordered to 
have a day of thanksgiving and 
“feast their soldiers.” This no doubt 
Hingham did. Yet victory brought 
no relaxation of the vigilance. Min- 
ute men were no innovation of the 
Revolutionary times. Hingham had 
them from the first. Every man 
was a call soldier, the meeting house 
was at once arsenal, fort, and place 
of refuge for the women and chil- 
dren, the only non-combatants, and 
any inhabitant was distinctly em- 
powered to discharge three muskets, 
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continually beat the drum, fire the 
beacon, discharge a cannon, or send 
messengers to adjoining towns, and 
every soldier was to respond at once 
under penalty of five pounds. Out 
of these regulations grew safety, 
and also the militia company whith 
was Ister to do such good work in 
King Philip’s war and be so famous 
in the annals of the town. 

By an odd coincidence the only 
Hingham man whom the Indians 
caught off his guard was killed on 
the 19th of April, 1676 within a year 
of the century mark before the Lex- 
ington battle which was so moment- 
ous in American history. On that 
beautift.i spring day John Jacobs 
went out in the woods in the south 
part of the town to shoot a deer. A 
single shot was heard and later a 
party who went to seek him found 
him dead, with his rifle smashed in 
pieces by his side. It had been his 
boast that he would never be taken 
alive by the Indians and he had 
made it good. 
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Hingham did good work in this 
great war against the savages and 
the town was well prepared for de- 
fense as well as offence. Some of 
the regulations passed with a view 
of public safety and preparedness 
seem quaint enough to-day though 
their use is plain. In 1640 the town 
passed a vote that “from the date 
hereof thenceforth there shall be no 
tree or trees cut on the highway 
upon the pain of 20 shillings because 
all good trees are to be preserved for 
the shading of cattle and the exer- 
cising of the military.” Evidently 
the men were to be trained in the 
approved methods of Indian war- 
fare ignorance of which led to the 
massacre of brave Captain Pierce of 
the neighboring town of Scituate in 
this same King Philip’s war, to- 
gether with his soldiers, and eighty 
years later led to Braddock’s his- 
toric defeat. In 1668 it is recorded 
that the town provided a barrel of 
powder at its own expense to be for 
the use of its inhabitants for mili- 
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tary purposes and all through the 
years we find, along with growth in 
population and peaceful pursuits, 
the same unrelaxed vigilance in 
matters which pertained to the pub- 
lic safety. Forty-one Hingham men 
fought in King Philip’s war includ- 
ing Capt. Joshua Hobart, Sergt. 
John Smith, Dr. John Cutler, and 
“Josiah the Sagamore” who took up 
arms for the colonists against men 
of his own color. These men were 
in the great fight at Pocasset when 
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the colony the important post of 
His Majesty’s Councillor. He was 
a prominent citizen and a colonel of 
the regiment in which the Hingham 
company was included. That he 
could fight as well as council is 
proven not only by his military ree- 
ord but by a story of later days, 
Once when moderator of a :ling- 
ham town meeting he was _ chal- 
lenged to fight, in open meetig, by 
a bully who took exception ‘o his 
ruling. Colonel Thaxter cuietly 
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the Indian power was finally broken, 
and at least four of them required 
the services of Dr. Cutler, familiarly 
known as “the Dutchman.” 

In the French and Indian wars 
also we find a number of Hingham 
men surprisingly large in proportion 
to the population of the town 224 in 
all. Fifty of these served twice, 
fifteen three times, four four times 
and one broke the record by enlist- 
ing five times. Among these was 
Col. Samuel Thaxter who filled in 
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asked the constable to remove the 
disturber of serenity, thus “modera- 
ting” the meeting as in duty bound. 
After it was over however he went 
outside, found his man, and most 
thoroughly thrashed him. Personal 
challenges to the moderator were 
out of fashion in Hingham town 
meetings after that. 

No man can over estimate the 
value to the nation which the early 
training of its minute men gave to 
the heroes who were later to fight 
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the battles for the new-born republic. 
The minute men of Hingham were 
as ready to respond to the call to 
battle against the English troops in 
the first days of the revolution as 
they had been to answer the alarm 
at the approach of savages from the 
wilderness. It was such training 
which) made Lexington and Bunker 
Hill possible. Four companies, in all 
154 men, marched to the Lexington 
fight nder Col. Benjamin Lincoln, 
son of the Col. Benjamin Lincoln 
famous in the wars against the 
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ries of the old town’s history. It 
steadily grew in population till it 
surpassed its English namesake. 
Commerce came to it, and it pro- 
gressed in arts and manufactures. 
Ships built on Hingham shores 
sailed all seas and carried the town’s 
products to the far regions of the 
earth. Its fisheries were prosperous 
and the flood tide daily saw its 
wharves teeming with busy life. 
Hingham buckets, made by hand in 
the little shops, gave Hingham the 
name of “Bucket Town” the world 
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French and Indians. This same Col- 
onel Lincoln made the plan by which 
the British ships were driven from 
Boton harbor. There were greater 
battles in the war and Colonel 
Lincoln did more distinguished ser- 
vice but nothing which gave the 
Hingham people such satisfaction. 
Hingham gave to the revolution 
seven hundred and fifty men in all of 
whom more than fifty were com- 
missioned officers. 

Thus passed the first two centu- 


over and “Jacob’s Hatchets” were 
similarly known. The streams were 
dammed to produce water power and 
many of the old time industries cen- 
tred about the beautiful little artifi- 
cial ponds thus produced. 

These picturesque sheets of water 
dot the map of the town to this day 
but the industries which nestled 
about them have in the main passed 
away. Commerce and fisheries have 
both left the harbor and the wharves 
themselves are gone, yet Hingham 








ONE TYPE OF 


prosperity remains. Yearly Hing- 
ham men, descendants of the famous 


ones of old, do a greater and more 
prosperous business along the old 





FIREPLACE IN DINING ROOM 


A COTTAGE 


HOUSE 


lines, but in a different way. Mod- 
ern facilities for transportation and 
modern .concentration of interests 
have taken the commerce, the fac- 
tories, the fisheries, to Boston and 
the changes of modern life have 
made the old town almost a suburb 
of the great city. Yet Hingham 
men are loyal to their land and while 
they do business in the larger centre 
they make the quaint old town their 
residence still and in this they are 
wise as well as loyal for no more 
delightful spot can be found, com- 
bining as it does beauty of scenery, 
with refined and restful surround- 
ings, a wise mingling of rural and 
suburban life. On the north side of 
the little harbor is the beautiful 
residence of Hon. John D. Long, 
distinguished jurist, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, Secretary of the 
Navy during the Spanish war, a man 
noted for eminence in law, states- 
manship and literature, a loyal son 
of old Hingham. To the south are 
the broad acres of World’s End 
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HISTORIC 


farm, the country home of Gen. 
Wilmon W. Blackmar, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and many men widely 
known in the annals of the state and 
nation to-day make Hingham their 
home. 

Yet all the flavor of modern resi- 
denti:! life cannot take from Hing- 
ham the charm of its ancient history 
or lead the visitor from the contem- 
plation of its ancient landmarks and 
the enjoyment of its old time tradi- 
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resulted in such harmony of in- 
terests that the pond from that day 
received the title of “Accord.” 
Hingham seems to have dealt justly 
with the Indians throughout its his- 
tory. The lands in its borders are 
held today by solemn deed given by 
the original Indian owners, in 1665, 
in consideration of lawful money 
duly paid, and the signatures of 
Wompatuck, son of Chickatawbut, 
and other Indian dignitaries of the 
tribe attest it. 


LEAVITT STREET, HINGHAM 


tions. Accord pond, the only natu- 
ral sheet of water, lies over on the 
border of Scituate and Abington. 
Here the fathers of the three towns 
met the Indians for a conference re- 
garding one of the early treaties. 
It was the wish of the simple sav- 
ges that the meeting should take 
place on the exact spot where all 
interests centred. This was in the 
middle of the pond, and the wise 
town fathers called the meeting in 
winter. It was held on the ice and 


Huit’s Cove marks at once the 
residence of one of the very first 
settlers and the home of the last In- 
dian, for on its border is the tract 
of land known as “Patience’s Gar- 
den.” Here Patience Pometic, the 
last Indian squaw, used to gather 
her herbs and simples for sale to the 
town’s people. Here too used to 
visit, early in the last century, 
Black Betty, an eccentric colored 
woman, and from the spot she 
heard, one day, a strange and awe- 
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some sound, a deep toned terrifying 
roar. Looking seaward she saw a 
monster coming over the water, 
thrashing foam with its flippers, 
spouting black fumes and howling. 
With screams of terror Black Betty 
ran to a nearby farm house and told 
between her wails that the devil 
was coming to Hingham. It was 
Hingham’s first steamboat, proudly 
ploughing the waves into the 
sheltered harbor, but Black Betty 
could never be made to believe this. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MAGAZINE 


Near it on both sides the road stood 
the old time little shops where the 
town wits gathered to tell stories 
and crack jokes in the long winter 
evenings. Here was often told the 
story of the linguistic accom»lish- 
ments of a local magnate. French 
officers who had served with Gen- 
eral Lincoln under Washington 
came to visit the town and were en- 
tertained by the Squire who gave 
a soirée in their honor and con- 
sidered that in courtesy to them he 
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Broad Bridge still spans the town 


brook on Main Street. To-day it is 
broad enough to merit the name but 
when it was first established it was 
not so wide. Indeed the name ot 
“Broad” must have been given it in 
derision for it formerly gave hardly 
room for teams to pass on it. It is 
related that an early resident, hast- 
ening in a violent thunder storm to 
fetch a doctor, had to wait till a 
flash of lightning showed him the 
bridge before he could find it. 
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must speak their language. He 
greeted them with carefully prepared 
French and all was well, but when 
he ftaunched into general conversa- 
tion the results were not so good. 
The Frenchmen bowed and 
shrugged and gesticulated wildly in 
their attempts to understand but 
finally were on the verge of utter 
rout when one of them burst forth; 
“For Heaven’s sake Squire, speak 
English zf you can!’ 

Derby Academy 


still welcomes 
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= gee she saw a carriage containing 

stood eo . * + oe distinguished visitors coming up 
> the "ee? oe eee) =the road. To think and act were one 
tories th ~ with her and she did both with un- 
vinter 3 Par ae exampled quickness. She sprang 
d the c jee Beate from her perch, ran by the back 
plish- ts ak , way into the house, seizing two 
rench Pa chickens and wringing their necks 
Gen- as she ran. These she flung to the 
‘eton 2 . | cook in passing with a hasty order 
re en- oe ' as to the dinner. At the front door 
gave me igt ‘ she met the guests, who probably 

con- 4 fee \ did not know her well, as a servant, 

n he conducted them to their rooms and 

discreetly retired to her own. Later 
she emerged, very much the grand 
lady, and entertained the visitors, 
who never suspected that she was 
the negligently gowned = servant 
who had met them at the door. 
These and a hundred other interest- 
ing tales of old times linger about 
the landmarks of the early days 


SS still standing in this historic town. 


scholars to its classic halls. It was 
founded by Ezekiel Hersey, first 
husband of the famous Madam 
Derby, iraditions of whose eccentri- 
cities are flavored with a tribute al- 
ways to her excellent mother wit and 
Yankee keenness. When the money 
for the endowment of the academy 
was brought from Salem by Nathan- 
iel Lincoln, nephew of the donor, it 
filled a “Hingham bucket” standing 
on the floor of the chaise between 
the feet of Lincoln and his wife. 
He 
Madam Derby had stones taken 
from the wall of the cellar and the 
money in cloth bags was built into 
this wall for concealment. 

Madam Derby had a rustic seat 
in the branches of a tree near the 
id oa house where she might at once en- 
. ute joy the cooling shade and watch the 
toe workmen in her fields in seclusion 
| and unobserved. Sitting here one 
forenoon in all the comfort of negli- 
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Yet they represent tradition only 
and not the Hingham of to-day. You 
shall find all these if you seek and 
the pleasure of the discovery is well 
worth seeking. Blended with the 
quaint traditions and stirring his- 
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tory of the past is all that exalts 
and embellishes a modern town. 
The casual visitor, or the pilgrim 
who plans a longer stay, finds mod- 
ern comfort as well as natural 
beauty and historic interest. 


In ished Alien 


By Henry L. SHuMway 


(The Story of the Congo Free State. By Henry Wel- 
lington Wack, F.R.G.S. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $3.50.) 


N the historic past the civiliza- 

tion of barbarous peoples has 

been a slow and uncertain pro- 
cess, generations elapsing before 
really substantial results have been 
apparent, while often long-continued 
efforts have seemed to be ineffective. 
Until very recently such efforts at 
civilization have originated and been 
carried forward almost entirely 
through the agency of Christian 
missions, whose prime object was 
‘the conversion of heathen people to 
some especial form of Christian 
faith, while civilization itself has 
followed these efforts but lamely and 
haltingly at best. Under the limita- 
tions controlling the work of mis- 
sionary associations their success 
has been commendable, and in the 
past it has, perhaps, been all that 
could be expected. The time has 
come, however, when more rapid 
progress is possible, and modern 
conditions are insistent that civiliza- 
tion must be promoted on broader 
and more general lines. Much that 
is outside of creedal religion is in 
evidence in to-day’s program of civ- 
ilization, and the influences at work 
are far more powerful. Besides, the 
rapid evolution of modern agencies 
in mechanics, industry, commerce 
and education makes the task of civ- 
ilization less tedious and burden- 


some. Not yet is the prophecy 
fulfilled —‘“a nation shall be born in 
a day,”’—but the process of the 
making of history is wonderfully 
accelerated, and in the work <ecades 
are taking the place of centuries. 

Mr. Wack’s “Story of the Congo 
Free State” is a vivid picture of 
modern methods and celerity in civi- 
lization, and in his administration of 
the affairs of Central Africa for the 
last quarter century King Leopold 
II of Belgium has given the world 
an object lesson in “benevolent as- 
similation” which is in startling con- 
trast to former methods, in which 
national prestige and commercial 
advantage have been the controlling 
factors. A similar task confronts 
the United States in the responsi- 
bility it has assumed towards the 
people of the Philippine Islands, 
and those in authority and all intel- 
ligent students of the Philippine sit- 
uation will find much for thoughtful 
consideration, and not a little that is 
worthy of imitation in the story of 
the Belgian administration of Afri- 
can affairs. 

Mr. Wack has been a close and 
persistent student of affairs in Cen- 
tral Africa for several years, and has 
observed. with a critical eye the 
operation of the opposing interests 
of the “commercial” nations and of 
the Belgian authorities. The latter, 
in his opinion, have had in mind 4 
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broad and systematic plan for the 
development and permanent advan- 
tage of the people of the Congo 
basin, while he finds the “commer- 
cial instincts” engaged in depreciat- 
ing and misrepresenting the Belgian 
administration. Observing that the 
campaign of “commerce” which was 
inaugurated in Great Britain has ex- 
tended to the United States, he has 
undertaken to lay his version of the 
history and present situation of the 
country before the public. As a 
preparation for this work he secured 
at Brissels a full opportunity to ex- 
amine and study all the archives per- 
tainin to the subject and to secure 
such material as he found desirable, 
free from governmental espionage 
or dictation. His purpose was fully 
understood, and it was stipulated at 
the outset that his story was not to 
be subject to revision or control by 
the russels authorities. Its publi- 
cation is the first intimation these 
authorities will have of the result of 
his investigation. Under these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Wack’s facts and 
conclusions must have great weight 
with impartial readers. His picture 
of the conditions controlling the 
work of King Leopold II, and the 
success that has thus far attended 
it, brings before the public a most 
interesting revelation of what is 
possible in transforming a barbarous 
and cannibal people into conditions 
which promise full civilization in 
the near future. In his preface Mr. 
Wack says: 

“That this story is true I have satisfied 
myself in every particular. It is the story 
of a great colonizing undertaking founded 
upon modern social science. It can hardly 
fail to interest the reader who admires the 
courage and daring which small countries 


sometimes display in extending their bor- 
ders and establishing new markets.” 


The founding of a free political 


state in the very heart of Africa, the. 


work of a quarter century under the 
guidance of a kingly philanthropist, 
a humanitarian, such as is here de- 
scribed, is perhaps the most remark- 
able achievement of modern times. 
Leopold succeeded his father as 
King of the Belgians thirty-six 
years ago, and Africa was then only 
“the dark continent.” He had the 
prescience to perceive there the 
means to uplift twenty millions of 
the Negro race to peaceful civiliza- 
tion, and at the same time, and by 
the same means as a necessary re- 
sult, to found a colony for the sur- 
plus population of the small state of 
which he was the ruler, with its 
dense population and its necessity 
of dependence upon foreign markets 
for their productions. In 1860, be- 
fore his occupancy of the throne, in 
a speech before the Senate he de- 
clared, “I claim for Belgium her 
share of the sea,” a prophetic de- 
mand for a share in the commerce of 
the world. This was about the time 
when modern exploration of Africa 
began, and Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Baker, Livingstone and Stanley, one 
after another, made public their ex- 
periences and observations covering 
the period from 1860 to 1871. Pub- 
lic attention was drawn to Africa, 
and the revelation of the prevalence 
and atrocities of the slave trade 
shocked the whole world. The 
European powers did something to 
compel the Khedive of Egypt to 
suppress the slave trade on the 
Upper Nile, but King Leopold, who 
had always had an interest in the 
country as a geographer and a phi- 
lanthropist, felt that much more 
was necessary, especially in the dis- 
trict between the equator and the 
Zambezi river, where no efforts at 
control had been attempted. Act- 
ing, upon this conviction, in 1876, he 


: invited representatives of all the 
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leading geographical societies to a 
conference, at Brussels, to consider 
measures for the united action of 
their several governments, for sys- 
tematic exploration and the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy and Russia were represented 
at the conference. In his opening 
address the King said :— 


“The subject which brings us together 
to-day is one that deserves in the highest 
degree to engage the attention of the friends 
of humanity. To open to civilization the 
only part of the globe where it has not yet 
penetrated, to pierce the darkness enshroud- 
ing entire populations, that is, if I may 
venture to say so, a crusade worthy this 
century of progress.” 


As practical points for concerted 
action the King advised the desig- 
nation of a base of operations near 
the mouth of the Congo river, the 
designation of various routes of ex- 
ploration therefrom, and the institu- 


tion of a central advisory committee 


and of national committees. At this 
conference the “International Asso- 
ciation for the Exploration and Civ- 
ilization of Central Africa” was 
organized with headquarters at 
Brussels, and committees for each 
country represented were appointed. 
Although not represented at the first 
meeting, the United States soon 
joined the association and General 
Sanford, for many years minister to 
Brussels, became’ a member of the 
executive committee. 

The Belgian committee became 
active at once, and at its first meet- 
ing the King re-stated his idea of 
African civilization and his desire 
that the extinction of the slave trade 
should be a leading purpose in the 
movement in Africa; but he also 
frankly avowed his desire to find 
there new markets for Belgian pro- 
ducts and a wider field for the sur- 
plus population. Livingstone and 
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Stanley had demonstrated that 
white men could safely live in 
Africa, and proof that the country 
was fertile and possessed great natu- 
ral resources was not wanting, 
England, France and Portugal had 
already claimed large sections, and 
Italy and Germany were anxious 
for a share, but King Leopold alone 
had a clear grasp of the whole situ- 
ation and the prescience to under- 
stand the permanent value of the re- 
gion. He had, at his own personal 
expense, made considerable explora- 
tions, operated routes, established 
stations, etc. The other powers 
were each seeking selfish advantage 
and were jealous of the work of 
Stanley, who was the King’s repre- 
sentative. Portugal claimed the 
mouth of the Congo river, a claim 
which Great Britain at first dis- 
puted, but later found compensation 
for supporting it. France and Ger- 
many opposed the Britain-Portugal 
agreement, and King Leopold se- 
cured delay and the appointment of 
a commission to examine the Portu- 
guese claim to the river territory 
for which he held titles from the na- 
tives. This commission supported 
the claim of the King, and later the 
International Association was gen- 
erally recognized as an independent 
government, and the Congo Free 
State became a national entity in 
1884 through a conference at Berlin, 
at which it was formally recognized 
by the interested powers, the United 
States having previously and inde- 
pendently recognized it. King Leo- 
pold was constituted the sovereign 
ruler of the new state—a territory 
of about a million square miles, in- 
habited by some twenty million 
semi-barbarous peoples. Before and 
after this the work credited to Bel- 
gium in exploration and develop- 
ment was not at public cost but was 
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paid for by Leopold from his private 
fortune, until a private company was 
organized with Belgian capital to 
carry on the work. 

Belgian exploration of the Congo 
district began in 1877, and thereafter 
the work went forward under men 
whose instructions were to maintain 
peacefu! relation with the natives 
so far 2s was possible. When Port- 
ugal asserted a claim to the mouth 
of the river Leopold and his associ- 
ates sent Ilensv M. Stanley into the 
field, and he worked in their inter- 
est until the new state was fully es- 
tablished. 

The mouth of the Convo was dis- 
covered in 1484 by the Portuguese, 
who had more or less possession till 
1816, when a British expedition went 
up the river some two hundred 
miles. The river with its tributaries 
drains an area larger than that 
drained by the Mississippi and four- 
teen hundred miles in length. Its 
natural resources are unsurpassed in 
any part of the world. It has over 
nine thousand miles of waterways 
open to navigation, and almost the 
whole vast area is easily accessible. 
Already barbarism is suppressed, 
the country is under intelligent and 
beneficent control, its population is 
being converted to civilization, in- 
ternal communication is established 
and the systematic development of 
its natural resources is well begun. 
Great areas are already under culti- 
vi tion. 

Mr. Wack discusses, with much 
detail and many citations from au- 
thorities on international law, the 
intricate questions that have grown 
out of the irregular and conflicting 
occupations of the Congo basin by 
various commercial parties, and con- 
cludes that the claim of the inde- 
pendence of the Congo Free State, 
and of Leopold as its legitimate 


ruler are incontrovertible. As an 
international problem this is of in- 
terest, but to the general reader the 
progress of civilization under an ac- 
complished national independence 
is of more importance. 

Much space is given in the volume 
to descriptions of the slave trade 
as it existed before the organiza- 
tion of the Congo Free State, 
and of the ivory and rubber trades 
which had been carried on by Euro- 
peans without regard either to 
humanity or to the permanent well- 
being of the country as a commer- 
cial factor. The slave trade is 
practically suppressed, and all com- 
mercial matters are under systematic 
control. At first the new state or- 
ganized a military force from out- 
side its own dominions, but now a 
native local force is found adequate. 
Military posts and stations have 
been established, with several corps 
of instruction from which to secure 
future enlistments of trained men. 
Thus the state is creating a purely 
national army in which the natives 
are learning order, cleanliness, obe- 
dience to law and other essentials 
of good citizenship. Already the 
Congo Free State has become a 
member of the International Postal 
Union, and telegraph and telephone 
service is quite generally installed. 
There are twenty-three postoffices, 
and in 1902 there were almost four 
hundred thousand pieces of mail 
matter handled. Native carriers 
transmit mail from the postoffices to 
all points in the interior. There are 
thirteen telegraph and _ telephone 
offices in the state, and nearly seven 
hundred and fifty miles of line are 
established. Steamship lines ply 
regularly from the mouth of the 
Congo river to Belgium, Lisbon, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Hamburg. 
Last year’s tonnage out of the two 
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principal ports aggregated five hun- 
dred thousand tons. Similar devel- 
opment has been made on the upper 
Congo by over a hundred river craft 
running regularly. A railway line of 
two hundred and sixty miles, around 
the thirty-two cataracts of the river, 
is in operation, and other shorter 
lines are in use and under construc- 
tion. 

In discussing the development of 
the country, Mr. Wack says there 
are no two countries in the world 
more 
Africa of thirty years ago and the 
Central Africa of to-day. There are 
nineteen permanent scientific sta- 
tions for the collection of data on all 
subjects involved in the develop- 
ment of the country. The death 
rate of white settlers has been 
largely reduced, and the climate is 
no longer feared. In and_ far 
around the government stations life 


and property are fully secure. 
culture is considerably developed, 


Agri- 


and coffee, cocoa, tea, cinnamon, 
pepper, ginger, nutmegs, cloves, 
vanilla, etc., are systematically cul- 
tivated. The breeding of cattle, 
horses and donkeys is well estab- 
lished, and the natives are taught 
and assisted by the government in 
promoting practical agriculture. 
Rubber is the most valuable veg- 
etable product indigenous to the 
country, and before the establish- 
ment of civilization European 
merchants found large profits in col- 
lecting it from the natives, who were 
encouraged to bring in the product 
regardless of the destruction of the 
trees. The regulation of the collec- 
tion of rubber, by restrictions upon 
the method employed, an export tax 
and a requirement that new plants 
should be set in proportion to the 
amount of rubber collected in a dis- 
trict, has put this industry on an 
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dissimilar than the Central, 
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economical basis, so that a perma- 
nent income to the country js 
secured, The interference of the goy- 
ernment with the methods of the 
European merchants was the cause 
of great friction. Commercial in- 
terests made loud protests, and their 
right to buy rubber without con‘rol 
has been a subject of considerable 
international discussion. The mer- 
cantile side of the controv: sy has 
been loudly defended in |.ondon 
ard Liverpool, and to some extent 
in the United States, but the covern- 
ment of the Congo Free State has 
successfully defended its position, 
and the controversy seems to be 
ended. 

Ample statistics are given of the 
development of commerce. In 1887 
the total exports amounted to only 
1,980,441 francs, while in 1903 the 
amount was 54,597,835 francs. Of 
this over 47,000,000 francs was rub- 
ber; the other leading products in 
order of value were ivory, palm-nuts, 
palm-oil, coffee and cocoa. The 
total imports in 1903 were 20,896,331 
francs, of which three quarters was 
from Belgium. The revenue of 
the state for 1903, amounted to 
28,000,000 francs. Of this amount 
about 16,500,000 francs was from the 
state lands, while direct personal 
taxation was only 600,000 francs. 
Import duties were 1,600,000 francs 
and export duties were 4,450,000 
francs, The revenue of the state for 
1903 was a little over 26,000,000 
francs. 

Christian missions are extensively 
established, the government protect- 
ing all creeds and sects alike, the 
original constitution providing that 
the Powers, “without distinction of 
creed or nation, protect and favor all 
religions, scientific or charitable in- 
stitutions and undertakings created 
and organized for the above ends, 
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or which aim at instructing the na- 
tives, and bringing home to them 
the blessings of civilization. Chris- 
tian missionaries, scientists and 
explorers, with their followers, prop- 
erty aid collections, shall likewise 
be the objects of special protection.” 

Such a quarter century of national 
devlop nent is unique in the world’s 
history. Of course much remains 
to be done which can only come 
through the slow and natural pro- 
gress of human development, and 
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several generations must elapse be- 
fore full civilization can be accom- 
plished. If, however, the success 
thus far attained is compared with 
the slow progress which followed 
the opening of the valley of the 
Mississippi river to European devel- 
opment, the unique character of the 
work may be appreciated. Such a 
work proves, in a large way and with 
tremendous emphasis, the world’s 
progressive humanitarian and eco- 
nomic directions. 





A Poet Passes 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles 


“Thou higher Truth, Love’s sister, Wonder’s bride! 
O larger Science with the God-turned face! 
Clasp my cold heart to thy supreme embrace 
Until my blood flow through me like a tide, 
And my sad, pulseless soul be deified 
With the divinest currents of the race; 
I stand upon this wandering star in space 
And pray thy coming though all worlds divide! 


‘Behold! I feel thy lips upon my own 
Often, O Goddess, till thy wings sweep by 
And leave my spirit passionless as a nun’s; 
Then, ere I quite despair, gray Ocean’s moan 
Resummons thee, or some red-shouldering sky 
With mountain summits dipped in dying suns.” 


E had just begun to live when 
Death o’ertook him, touched 
him upon the shoulder and 
bade him come. In his brief span 
he dared the noblest fortunes, 
practiced self-denial, strove with in- 
finite loving labor toward the per- 
fecting of his talents, exemplified, 


as far as in him lay, the splendid 
aristocracy of service, giving his 
best, his all, freely to any that would 
partake thereof. 

His published works are now in 
some demand. We, that knew him 
not when he was with us, will now 
be curious to know what manner of 
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man he was that sang of spirit in 
this material age, will now take 
home his volumes and seek acquaint- 
ance tardily. However, Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles did not languish 
under public silence, never leaned 
upon the multitude, knew his way 
and kept it, engrossed with his high 
aspirations, certain of an ultimate 
success. Losing him thus early we 
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dead. Art he loved, but he loved 
mankind more—truth most of all 
He fitly represented the best of 
austere Puritan New Eng'and in 
these later days. Not his, in all his 
moods, the delicate subtletics of the 
lyric art of many of his compeers, 
but his a deeper earnestness, a 
mightier motive power, an ethical 
inspiration not matched ‘y any 














FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


have lost a man who would have 
done good service in awakening the 
American people from satisfaction 
with mere sordid gains. His mind 
was the sane mind of Emerson and 
of Whittier, with something addea 
of the larger freedom, the love of 
elemental wildness, that marked 
Walt Whitman and set him forever 
apart from all other poets, living or 


other singer of his time save only 


in the mother 


William 
country, 

If you will read the two volumes 
of his original verse—he edited 
several anthologies—you will see 
him enlarging his inheritance by 
honest labor, page by page passing 
into freer air under wider skies, 
absorbing modern thought and re 


Watson, 
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A POET 


casting it in the crucible of his 
imagination into forms of rare and 
exquisite beauty. Thus does the 
truth fly farthest, winged with a 
poet’s wit and fancy. 

He died full early, yet, as our 
greatest novelist said of another 
young man summoned in his prime, 
the works he left are sufficient for 
his fame. Especially shall we cher- 
ish his love songs and his lyrics 
born out-doors, the former rich 
with passion and with beauty, the 
latter fresh and airy as a breeze of 


PASSES 


an April morning. Few men have 
handled the sonnet with greater dig- 
nity and grace than he and in its 
stately measure one of his most 
beautiful poems was written, a poem 
that breathes all the rugged beauty, 
the inspiring grace and the divine 
fire of that New England which 
was his home land and which he 
loved with the passion of the poet’s 
heart. This inadequate tribute may 
well close with this, perhaps his 
noblest utterance. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bleak was the sea, and pitiless the shore, 

When our brave fathers, tyrant-driven, accurs’d, 
Unlock’d the future’s inauspicious door, 

And, bold of brow, trod Freedom’s threshold first. 
Staunch hearts! beneath the arrogant garb of sect 

Beat bosoms warmed by fires not lit on earth, 


And the real man—supreme, secure, erect— 
Gave to an iron creed its human worth. 
The cold frosts fell relentless on the grain, 
The cunning savage lurked by rock and tree, 
No sound was heard in that lone, desolate plain 
Save, on the rocks, the ravings of the sea. 
Yet, O our fathers, how your hands were stayed! 
The Pilgrim’s God was with you—ye were undis- 


mayed! 


And we, the scions of a gentler age, 
The latest birth of slow-maturing Time— 
Shall we be heirs of that high heritage, 
Partakers of that legacy sublime, 
And not be sharers of their solemn vow— 
Those forest-conquering heroes, dauntless, free, 
By the long, treacherous cape. which, then as now, 
With gaunt, crook’d finger beckoned to the sea? 
Tell us, ye stars, that watched their lonely fires, 
Yea, watch each generation as it runs— 

The witness of their prayers, and our desires 
High as their own—say, are we not their sons? 
Shall not the virtues which have made them great 

Rule, animate, enthrall our hearts, control our State? 
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Thou art the rough nurse of a hero-brood, 

New England, and their mighty limbs by thee 
Were fashioned—they, the bards, the warriors rude, 

Whom Time hath dowered with fame imperishably. 
But not alone for this I love thee; I 

On thy bare mother-breast have laid my head, 

And drunk the cool, deep silence, while the sky, 

Confederate of my joy, laughed o’er my bed. 

Thus have I lain till half I seemed a part— 

In my clairvoyant mood—of Nature’s plan; 
The very landscape crept into my heart, 

And they were one—the sense, the soul, of man; 
My kinship with life’s myriad forms I knew: — 
Worms in the world of green, wings in the world of 

blue! 


Nor less I loved thee in those hours of blight 
When winter fell upon thee like a sleep; 
Again I watch along the drifted white 
The dark triangle of the snow-plough sweep, 
Behold the oxen draw the creaking sled, 
Hear the sharp sleet rehearse upon the pane, 
See the wise village prophets shake the head 
While through the elms the witless winds complain. 
Ah, in those hours, O native hills! I know 
Alert beneath thy guise of seeming dead 
The roots are warm, the saps of summer flow, 
The wings of immortality are bred! 
In all things reigns one immanent Control; 
The life beneath the snow, the Life within my soul! 


Then hail, ye hills! like rough-hewn temples set, 
With granite beams, upon this earth of God! 
Austerer halls of worship never yet 
Had feet of Puritan or Pilgrim trod: 
Abrupt Chocorua, Greylock’s hoary height, 
Katahdin, with her peak of bare, scarr’d stone, 
Sloping Monadnock, and, in loftier flight, 
Thou, rising to the eternal heavens, alone— 
Thy Sun-wooed sisters, less divinely proud, 
Bribed to compliance by their’ suitor’s gold— 
Thou, wrapt in thy stern drapery of a cloud, 
Chaste, passionless, inviolably cold, 
Mount Washington! sky-shouldering, freedom- 
crowned, 
Compatriot with the windy blue above, around! 


And hail, ye waters! whether, mountain-locked, 
The timid lake shines in the valley’s palm, 
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Where strident human discord never mocked 
With alien clamor the primeval calm; 
Or whether streams insistent to the sea 
Urge their impatient way, till far behind 
The hills are left, and, black with industry, 
Through long, low meadow-lands their path they 
wind. 
O’er stream and lake alike the slight canoe, 
Artful though forest-born, once found its course, 
By dark hands guided which the war-axe knew— 
Hands skilled in dexterous craft and fearless force. 
Now by those waters blue the warriors sleep; 
The still heights taciturn the destined secret keep! 


Perished that forest-nurtur’d race; the winds 

Have scattered past recall their nameless dust. 
Forerunners they of more heroic kinds, 

The harsh Fates slew them, but the Fates were just. 
Thou more intrepid brood! these hills were thine 

Which had been theirs, O valiant elder band! 
Let us in our unventurous ease, supine, 

Spare those a thought who met the time’s demand, 
Ploughed these unwilling plains, these woodlands 

cleared, 

The sons of God because the sons of Toil, 
Who in this wilderness their temples reared, 

But knew no shrine more sacred than their soil. 
When tyranny this freeman breed defied, 
Through the hot lips of merciless cannon they replied! 


Who was it, when the British thunders broke, 

And Western Conquest staggered to her fall— 
Who was it then unchained the tyrant-yoke? 

Oh, answer, memory-haunted Faneuil Hall! 
And when our North was menaced by her foes, 

Blind with the lust of gold, deaf as the sea, 
Though bondsmen plead for pity, who arose 

And sundered first those shackles—who but thee? 
All-sheltering as a mother, thou didst stand, 

New England, with thine arms outstretch’d to save; 
Europe, the prairied West, on either hand, 

And, clinging to thy garment’s hem, the slave! 
And shall we love thee less whom, at thy shrine, 


Our sires pledged in their hearts’ best blood—that 
costliest wine? 


Nay! though we wander where against the sky 
The sun-burnt leagues of low plain stretch away, 
Or where on silver coasts the warm waves sigh 
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And green, palm-crown’d Decembers vie with May, 
We still are thine; and in our sad, fond dream, 

They rest again—these weary feet that roam: 
We see the farm, the orchard, and the stream, 

And, rising to the heavens, the hills of home. 
The quest of gain has called us from thy breast, 

Our common mother! but the noisy mart 
Can never drown the inner voice of rest; 

The child’s pure peace still harbors in our heart. 
Though far our footsteps stray, though years be long, 
The kindred loves of home and truth shall keep us 


strong! 


Where Two Ways Meet 


By EvizABETH HyER NEFF 


HE purring, sunny wood fire 
illuminates a glowing bit of 
genre in the barbaric scheme 
of the rooms, yet the vivid colors 
are harmonious enough If a 


woman, like a bird, lines her nest 
with the feathers nearest her heart, 
it is a gorgeously plumaged person- 
ality that has designed these brilliant 


effects. Here is no New Art aus- 
terity, no penitential chairs nor 
colorless rugs. 

She is a handsome woman—note 
the mirrors! She is luxurious— 
hence the inviting couches and 
cushions that can be used; she is tall 
—for the chairs are large and low, 
while draperies and pictures are both 
hung high. She is dark—for what 
blonde would pose herself against 
that Indian red and gold? The 
music room with its open piano and 
scattered sheets shows familiar use; 
but the closed cases of the library 
are filled with unworn books. There 
is riotous license in heavily framed 
pictures and choice bric-a-brac, but 
after all the most beautiful, brilliant 
thing in the house is the woman 


herself, lounging with graccful aban- 
don in a great chair in the crimson 
firelight. Her shimmering yellow 
satin gown frosted with rich lace 
harmonizes with the dramatic sug- 
gestion of her surroundings; it is of 
quaint, ancient fashion. Her eyes 
are radiant with triumphant happi- 
ness; her hands are restless with im- 
patience as she listens, starts and 
sinks back again when the one she 
expects does not come, She smiles 
and frowns alternately as_ she 
watches the fire and listens. At 
last she starts and thrills with ex- 
pectancy. The hall door slams and 
he comes with a slow stride through 
the long rooms to this nook by the 
fire. He does not speak to her but 
walks to the mantel and leans his 
tall, finely knit figure lightly against 
it, looking down into the swaying 
flame. She watches him with eager 
expectancy; at last she _ says, 
“Well?” 

“Well?” he repeats—after a pause. 

“Is that all you are going to say?” 
she asks poutingly. 
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“What do you want me to say?” 
he responds dully. ; 
“Say anything! 
Don’t stand dumb! 
like it? How did you like—me?” 
“T don’t know. I did not see it 
through; I came away after the sec- 
ond act.” His tone is hard and 

strained. 

“You did!’ she blazes. “And I 
woulda’t believe it! I thought you 
must have changed your seat—for 
some reason—when I missed you. 
You Icft! Were you ill—or were 
you asliamed of me?” 

“Both,” is the reluctant reply. 

She gasps with amazement and 
the hot color flies over her face. 

“Please tell me what you mean?” 

The man faces her for the first 
time, “I don’t know what I mean. 
I haven’t had time to think; I 
couldn't stay—I couldn’t!—that is 
all.” 

“You are a hard critic; I looked 
so—ugly and played so badly that 
you had to leave!” 

“You know it was not that. You 
looked beautiful—oh, Lord, yes!— 
and you played well, I suppose, but 
how could I judge that!” 

“You ‘suppose’ I played well! 


Say something! 
How did you 


- Why, everybody raved! You should 


have seen how they went wild over 
the other acts. But, of course, 
one’s own husband has the right to 
be disagreeable on inopportune oc- 
casions—but no one else will agree 
with you. I know you don’t believe 
it—but I made a tremendous suc- 
cess.” 

She links her hands around her 
knee and rocks back and forth in 
angry elation; he is in no humor to 
allow for her triumphant mood. 

He drops into his first weary atti- 
tude with his deep-set eyes upon the 
roseate coals in the fireplace, but he 
does not answer. 


“Isn’t it enough, Raymond, to dis- 
own me in public by leaving the 
theatre after the second act without 
being quite so—so brutal at home?” 

This with crisp iciness. 

“I left the theatre because it was 
impossible for me to stay. I have 
said only what you have made me 
say since I came home.” His dull, 
strained tone especially irritates her 
in the high exaltation of her mood, 
yet she cannot keep silent. 

“It is fortunate that critics beyond 
my own fireside are more kind,” she 
begins bitterly. He turns upon her 
quickly. Beyond your own fire- 
side, yes,” and there is significant 
emphasis in his tone. 

“Perhaps if the one by my own 
fireside were less severe I should not 
be dependent—” 

“Stop!” he interrupts her, while a 
hot flush covers the gray pallor of 
his face, “You dare not say that, 
Victoria.” 

She stares at him without seeing 
the lines of suffering in his face. 
Possibly that perception has never 
been hers, 

“Don’t fly into a passion,” her 
voice is hard; “it is so vulgar.” 
And after a pause, “What is the mat- 
ter with you to-night? You are not 
angry at me because I—succeeded? 
I have only used my talent for a 
great charity. You are not so 
narrow as to object to that?” 

He has gone white again and the 
drawn lines sharpen. She is turning 
the flashing rings on her fingers. 

“IT am not narrow and I am not 
mean, you surely have no cause to 
say that of me, Victoria,” he pleads. 
“Because I will not contribute my— 
wife to the hospital it does not fol- 
low that I am uncharitable. I only 
claim the right of a husband to—” 

“To dictate your wife’s deeds!” 
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“No, oh, no! Only to claim the 
first place in your heart.” 

“Why do you question 
What have I done?” 

“How can you ask? Don’t you 
see what it means to us?” 

“No; what does it mean to us?” 
She rocks to and fro, her eager eyes 
on his face. She sees her husband 
in a new role to-night and she is 
unconsciously noting how well he 
plays it. He has always been self- 
contained, absorbed and indulgent 
without question; now his deep eyes 
are eloquent with hopeless tender- 
ness, his very pose is full of passion- 
ate protest; his chin is cameo-cut 
against the wall behind him and she 
wonders why she never saw its fine, 
firm line before. She admires him 
in this mood, but she does not like 
it—not to-night of all nights. He 
searches her face keenly. 

“What does it mean to us?” he re- 
peats intensely. Shall I tell you? 
It means that my house will ‘be left 
unto me desolate; our home dar- 
ling, where we have lived these five 
years. It means the sundering of our 
marriage vows—yours and mine! 
You are the one love of my life— 
you know that; you have made the 
only home I ever had—you know all 
about that, too. And you and I are 
not the first consideration at all. I 
don’t see how you can forget our 
tremendous responsibility to her for 
a minute. I went up to look after 
her when you had gone this evening 
and the sight of her, asleep in her 
baby trustfulness, dependent on us 
from hour to hour for the keeping 
of her little fluttering life—wait a 
moment, Victoria, I shall never say 
this again—and from there I went 
to the theatre and saw—you—come 
out—my baby’s mother!—painted 
bedizened, glittering in the glare of 
the footlights, making a mockery of 


that? 
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sacred passions for the amusement 
of the public—my wife! Between 
my eyes and the picture of the stage 
always floated that little sleeping 
face, forgotten in her nursery—and 
I couldn’t stay! I had to go. I got 
out into the air. No, I didn’t come 
home; I couldn’t. I tramped about 
in the storm to get steadied a bit; 
the air was cold on my heai—” 

She stops him with an imperious 
gesture. “I don’t think you quite 
know what you are talking about, 
dear.” 

He wipes the moisture from his 
white forehead, 

“Go to bed, Raymond. You are 
overwrought to-night. I am sorry I 
had to succeed against your wish, 
but no one else could do the part and 
it is a grand charity. If you think it 
so bad for me to play two nights for 
a hospital that burned, what crim- 
inals you must think women who 
play to support their children!” 

“Oh, Victoria, don’t you under- 
stand? That is noble.” 

She looks at him blankly. “But 
they work for money and I only for 
art—and charity.” 

“They work for children and 
home. You will abandon child and 
home for love of this ‘art.’ That is 
the difference.” 

“You talk as if I had taken up 
the profession.” 

“It has possessed you—soul and 
body. The first glance at your face 
when you came out told me that | 
saw my rival; I never saw that look 
before—your supreme passion. No 
woman has two loves like that— 
one must yield—I dare not ask 
which.” 

“Come upstairs, dear, you are not 
yourself.” 

“No, not until I know—I saw a 
friend go through the awful stages 
of slow estrangement—and | cannot 
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doit. Our history must be lived to- 
night. We have come to a spot 
where two ways meet—and you 
must decide which you will take. 
You cannot go on in my path except 
throug!) utter renunciation.” 

“Oh, barbarian! We don’t live in 
the dark ages!” She is looking at 
him in amazement; the gentle, ador- 
ing husband whose law was _ her 
lightest wish could not be trans- 
formed into this stern dictator. 

“No, that is gloriously true—yet 
every great advance sweeps under 
some innocent lives. You are free 
to choose, now, even though Baby 
and I have a supreme claim.” 

She sprang to her feet with a 
glance at the ashes in which a jewel- 
like coal or two still gleamed, and 
held out her hand with a queenly 
gesture. He ignored it. 

“Wait a minute, Victoria, we 
might as well understand now.” 

“Understand what?” 

“What we are to each other. We 
have lived blindfolded for five years; 
now our souls stand face to face. I 
am absolutely yours—without re- 
serve; | want to fulfil my trust to 
you and Baby to the utmost. How 
much do you give me in return? 
Enough to make us husband and 
wife? Nothing less than perfect love 
sanctions marriage.” 

“What can you mean?” 

“If I am not first in your heart— 
Iam not your husband; I don’t be- 
long here.” 

“Oh!” she cries. “And all this 
because I have done a deed of 
charity !” 

“No, oh, no! Because you love 
your part in it so intensely—and— 
because—you—can be—great in it. 
You were magnificent.” 

She sways toward him with her 
face alight, “Oh, darling! Then I 
did it well? You admit it at last? 


you dear!” She drops her sweeping 
train and lays her beautiful bare 
arms around his neck, drawing his 
face down to hers. “Oh, I forgive 
you everything, you darling, jealous 
bear! Now, come upstairs; it must 
be nearly morning; the servants 
were abed hours ago. It will seem 
very different by daylight.” 

He held her off and looked straight 
into her eyes. “First, tell me—that 
you love me.” 

“You know that.” 

“Then crucify my rival. Promise 
me—swear to me that you will 
never again appear upon the stage 
—even in an amateur performance; 
this so long as I am a good hus- 
band.” 

“But I must play again to-morrow 
night.” 

“Yes, no one else can take your 
part. Then, after to-morrow night?” 

“Oh, you ask too much—when I 
have made such a success!” 

“Oh, love, don’t hesitate; don’t 
prove that I have reason for my—in- 
sanity. Show me that you are nobly 
great—as well as womanly sweet— 
and that I am a mad, jealous fool!” 

“You are wearing me out. You 
have no right to make such exac- 
tions.” 

The man’s face grows ghastly as 
he puts her away from him. “I am 
answered,” he says hoarsely. But 
as she turns away he catches her 
arm: “There is one who has a 
stronger claim than mine. The 
privilege of holy motherhood has 
been given to you ;—I wonder some- 
times what its dear mystery must 
be. Come up with me to the 
nursery; come up and look at her 
and see the appeal of her helpless- 
ness. Come, Victoria.” 

She draws away weariedly: “No, 
we should wake her.” 

He leans dizzily against the man- 
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tel. The clock beside him strikes 
four slow, musical notes. She turns 
and walks with tired grace to the 
door, her long, bright train sweep- 
ing across her husband’s feet. He 
stands moveless, watching her out 
of the room, grey eyes black with 
pain, listening till he hears her cross 
the room above. The ephemeral 
fire has gone out, its last coal 
turned grey, and he looks into the 
powdery ashes of what was lately so 
warm and bright. Then he turns 
with utter weariness in every line 
of his strong figure, passes linger- 
ingly through the gay rooms and 
out into the wintry street. He 
stands irresolute for a moment, then 
walks slowly away in the direction 
of the city over whose spires the 
faint flush of the frosty dawn is 
creeping. At the turn of the street 
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he looks back at his home. A light 
window flashes in its darkened 
front; he stands breathless :-—“She 
has gone into the nursery! Per. 
haps—” 

A graceful silhouette is thrown 
upon the white shade—a woman's 
beautiful head that comes and goes 
with a quick, passionate movement; 
it lingers now and bends forward— 
low and lower—over something low, 
with a suggestion of ineffable ten- 
derness in the curve of the proud 
neck. There is a sudden, swift, 
downward sweep of the head. The 
man starts: “Thank God!” he 
chokes in a broken voice, as he 
turns with long strides to his home. 
“My queen, my queen! You have 
laid a great talent on the altar—to 
Love.” 


My Trust in Dreams 


By Eucene C. DoLson 


O, Loved One, far away, 
If this I knew— 
That lovers’ dreams come true, 


I could be glad to-day. 


For in the still night-tide 
Of you I dreamed; 
Your mystic presence seemed 


Forever by my side. 


In the dim world of sleep 
May it not be 


That spirits wander free, 


And hearts their trystings keep? 


I send my trust to you 
Across the gray 


Long leagues of watery way— 


My trust that dreams come true! 
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A movement is on foot to induce the 
state legislature or the national congress 
to appropriate a million dollars or more 
to preserve the forests of the White 
Mountains from the lumbermen and _ the 
paper-pulp makers by the purchase of all 
the land of the Presidential Range. The 
landowners, the mountain hotel people and 
a considerable contingent of the general 
public in New Hampshire are active in 
promoting the scheme, but there is also 
an active opposition. The arguments of the 
advocates of the scheme are on the sur- 
face of things. A great, national sum- 
mer-resort park for New England is de- 
sirable and can only be secured by prompt 
action. Landowners and the mountain 
hotel people naturally take this view. But 
against it is urged the fact that such an 
expenditure would be of little value to the 
people of New Hampshire, for only a few 
of them go to the mountains, and the hotel 
business there adds but little to the income 
of the people. Supplies for the hotels, and 
a large part of the employes come from 
Boston and other outside points, in which 
residents have no interest. If the state is 
to spend a million dollars, it is urged that 
the people will be much more generally 
benefited if it is spent on highway im- 
provement, for easier access to the innu- 
merable smaller places where summer 
boarders are less transient than at the 
mountains, and whose expenditures go 
directly into the pockets of the people of 
the state. These people would perhaps not 
object if the nation should spend the 
money for the mountains, but they will 
probably vote against the state doing so, 
on the ground that the public at large will 
be more benefited by a wider distribution 
of the funds. 

* 
* * 

The preservation of local history is more 
and more highly esteemed as time goes on. 
There is wide-spread public interest in the 
annals of the past, and every attempt at 
research reveals a lack of first-hand ma- 
terial. Whether the student attempts to 
review the personal life of Shakespeare, or 
the story of the settlers of New England 
while they were at Scrooby and Delft- 
Haven, every step evokes regret that so 
little authentic material has been pre- 
served. New England is yet young, but 
her scholars have recognized this situation 
and have taken vigorous measures to con- 
serve all that can be secured of local his- 
tory, and to gather and save the record of 

€ present as it is evolved. To this end 

ishing societies, covering general and 


special fields, are very numerous. The 
latest, and a peculiar organization, has just 
been formed in Uxbridge, Mass. Its active 
membership is confined to residents and 
past residents of sixty years of age and 
over. Younger people can become associate 
members and assist in the work of the 
society, and are thereby in line for full 
membership when they attain the requ’red 
age. Its title is “The Sexagenarian So- 
ciety of Uxbridge,” and Hon. A. A. Put- 
nam is its president. Besides recording all 
material recollections of older citizens who 
have passed away, the members are re- 
quired to contribute to the files of the so- 
ciety autobiographical sketches, with such 
genealogical material as is within their 
reach. The scheme is an admirable one; 
its success will depend upon*the interest 
and perseverance of its members. 
* 
* * 

Numismatists are finding a fertile field 
of research in the rural districts of the 
Carolinas. Gold was found in western 
North Carolina during the first half of the 
nineteenth century in small quantities as 
compared with results on the Pacific slope, 
but enough to compensate the operators 
for their crude style of mining. One Chris- 
topher Bechtler undertook to coin the 
gold, and thought it no wrong as he put 
more value into his $1 and $5 pieces than 
did the government mints. These coins 
had general circulation in the rural dis- 
tricts of the two states for a considerable 
period, but the federal government inter- 
fered and the coinage was stopped. A 
large proportion of the coins in circulation 
found their way to the lawful mints and 
were melted, but here and there through- 
out the district specimens of the Bechtler 
coins are still held as especial treasures, 
and their value is much enhanced as the 
collectors pursue them. Professor W. E. 
Hidden, of Newark, N. J., whose mineral- 
ogical fame is embalmed in the Hiddenite, 
a valuable emerald discovered by him in 
North Carolina, has made an extended re- 
search into this coining episode, and col- 
lected many of the coins. He has in hand 
a biography of Bechtler and a history of 
his work, which is eagerly awaited by all 
who are interested in coins or in the unique 
bits of minor historical matter. 


* 
* * 

The semi-centennial of the opening of 
the Sault Ste. Marie canal, connecting lakes 
Superior and Huron, has just been cele- 
brated, Canada joining with the United 
States in the observance. The develop- 
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ment of the great northwest during the last 
fifty years has more than justified the na- 
tional expenditure on this enterprise. 
Lake Superior and its tributaries, including 
a vast area of Canadian territory find the 
canal the most practicable outlet. The first 
year after its opening showed the transit 
of only 106,296 tons of shipping. In 1902 
the aggregate was about 36,000,000 tons. 
The capacity of the canal has been in- 
creased from time to time to meet the in- 
crease in the size of vessels, and now plans 
for a channel twenty-five feet in depth are 
under development. The Suez canal, which 
draws its traffic from the entire world and 
is open the year round, handles only about 
one quarter in amount of the traffic of the 
“Soo,” which is closed in winter. Single 
steamers now pass through capable of car- 
rying the total business of the first year 
of the canal’s existence, and vessels o 
greater capacity are only waiting the deep- 
ening of the canal for construction. This 
and the elland canal are international 
bonds of ‘such importance and character 
that they must ever be recognized as 
guarantees of peace between the two na- 
tions whose commerce they serve. 
* 
* * 

In the Forum, October-December, Mr. 
Ossian H. Lang describes the recent ses- 
sion of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Asbury Park, N. J., and incidentally 
he makes a caustic criticism on modern 
journalism. He says: “It was to be fore- 
seen that the reporters would describe the 
teachers after their own fashion, drawing 
for coloring chiefly upon their prejudices. 
However, there is no need to worry about 
it. The people generally care little for 
the real facts. Newspapers are read for 
entertainment rather than for informa- 
tion.” If his last two sentences are true 
the question is, raised—Who is to be 
blamed. Have the people fallen away 
from their desire for real information of 
their own motion, or have they been so 
fully fed with sensation, misleading head- 
lines and impossible pictures that taste and 
interest have become corrupted? It is 
doubtless true that exaggeration and “yel- 
lowness” have for the last few years be- 
come unduly prominent. Newspaper pub- 
lishers excuse themselves with the plea 
that they give only what the people call 
for; that the public taste calls for highly 
spiced viands. This seems but a low view 
of the true function of journalism which 
was once held to be a powerful agent in 
popular education and true culture. 


* . * 
Professor Moore of the United States 
Weather Bureau thinks it necessary to re- 


fute the popular notions in regard to 
changes in climate. The “oldest inhabi- 
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tant” who says both winters and summers 
have changed sinée his boyhood, and the 
nervous modernite who declares “there 
never was such weather before” are both 
unconsciously untruthful. Weather condi- 
tions depend on natural laws, and these do 
not change. Only under the wide sweep 
of geologic ages can the general weather 
conditions of any given locality change. 
The perspective of the “oldest inhabitant” 
is what has changed, and in the case of the 
younger weather critic his lec!aration js 
born of inattention. His “never so cold” 
of last winter is contradicted-!\y the ther- 
mometrical record of every nter since 
he was born, and his “never so hot” is 
equally at variance with the ‘acts. The 
wonder is that the big man of the weather 
bureau should think it wort!: while to 
spend the people’s money to ‘.'1 them all 
this. It will do no good. They will for- 
get it all, and go on with their ‘nane decla- 
rations, probably until the end of weather 
and time. 
* 
* x 

A queer story comes from S 
A brother of the late Senat 
who resides in Australia, offered 
Stanford University a pricel 
of antiques from _pre-histori 
tombs, and President Jordan 
versity declined the gift. His reason, as 
stated, was that the collection was secured 
by the astral body of an Australian black- 
smith, which made the round trip between 
there and Egypt, securing the “loot” mean- 
while, in twenty seconds. We fear Presi- 
dent Jordan is too much of a materialist 
He had better have accepted the gift, 
which is certainly not tainted with either 
oil or iron, and then set the savants with 
whom his university is swarming, at work 
to demonstrate the genuineness of the 
“priceless” relics, and then to do the “Sher- 
lock Holmes” act to demonstrate the fool- 
ishness of their reputed recent history. 

* 
x x 

Chicago pays a million dollars a year tor 
sand, for use in building. We know severa 
men who have turned their barren paternal 
acres to excellent account by marketing 
this necessity of building construction. So 
necessary is it that “sand” has become the 


Francisco 
Stanford, 
to give 
collection 
Egvyptiar 
f the Uni- 


‘colloquial synonym of courage, persever 


ance and firmness. But neither construe- 
tively nor colloquially is sand of much 
value alone. In house building, lime of 
cement are necessary. In life building 
sound judgment, high purpose, and intelli- 
gent integrity are equally essential, The 
man whose house was built upon the sand 
was homeless after the first flood. | Charac- 
ter, on only a similar foundation, 1s equally 
hopeless. 
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Tue Boss or Littte Arcapy, by Harry 
Leon Wilson, author of “The Spenders” 
and “The Lions of the Lord.” 

“The Boss of Little Arcady” is not a col- 
lection of short stories, but it has all the 
qualities which give the short story its 
popular place in the world to-day; and 
that same public which is unanimous in its 
approval of the short story will welcome 
Mr. Wilson’s new novel with a warmth to 
be expected in view of the scarcity of such 
books. The village of Little Arcady is 
somewhere in the west, and the story is 
told by one of the townspeople himself— 
a charming old bachelor with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the world around 
him. He begins with a very laughable ac- 
count of Colonel J. Rodney Potts, a cum- 
bersome, unwieldy and unwelcome figure in 
Arcadian society. The efforts of the town 
magnates to persuade some other commu- 
nity to adopt the colonel, together with the 
advent of Mrs. J. Rodney Potts, make a 
ludicrously readable chapter. Leaving the 
colonel to his fate, the reader is next re- 
freshed by a breath of sweet southern 
quaintness in the person of Miss Caroline. 
Seldom has the distinction between north- 
ern and southern types been so cleverly 
drawn as here. Mr. Wilson is never 
monotonous and he presents a wealth of 
original episodes, maintaining the strict 
coherence of his novel, and, as we re- 
marked, with all the charm of the short 
story. “The Truth about Shakespeare at 
Last” is one of the best of these episodes. 
and “A Matter of Personal Property” is 
really exquisite, portraying the devotion of 
an ex-slave to his mistress: “Well, seh, 
Mahstah Majah, Ah ain’t eveh raghtly 
comp’ehended but Ah’ve reckoned that 
theah wah business an’ Proclamashun an’ 
so fothe was fo’ common niggehs an’ fiel’ 
han’s an sech what b’long to th’ place. Ah 
b’longed to Miss Cahline lak Ah endeavah 
to explain. Ah was a house niggeh an’ 
futhamoah an’ notwithstandin’ Ah was th’ 
pussenal propity of Miss Cahline. Yes, 
seh, Ah b’long dreckly to huh—an’ Ah bet 
them theah lawyehs at Wash’nt’n, seh, 
couldn’t kentrive none a’ they laws that 
would a’ teched me, seh. No, seh—they 
cain’t lay th’ law to Miss Cahline’s pus- 
senalities. She ain’t go’n a’ stan’ no non- 
sense lahk that, seh; she ain’t go’n’ a’ have 
no lawyeh mixin’ up in huh private mattehs. 
Ah lahk t’ see one try it—yes, seh.” 
(Lothrop Publishing Company, New York.) 


Tue Happy Lire, by Charles W. Eliot. 

“Once when I was talking with Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,” says President 
Eliot in “The Happy Life,” “about the best 
pleasures in life, he mentioned, as one of 
the most precious, frequent contact with 
quick and well stored minds in large 
variety; he valued highly the number, fre- 
quency and variety of quickening intellec- 
tual encounters. We were thinking of 
contact in conversation; but this pleasure, 
if only to be obtained by personal meetings, 
would obviously be within the reach as a 
rule, of only a very limited number of 
persons. Fortunately for us and for pos- 
terity, the cheap printing press has placed 
within the reach of every man who can 
read all the best minds both of the past and 
the present. For one tenth part of a year’s 
wages a young mechanic can buy, before 
he marries, a library of famous books, 
which, if he masters it, will make him a 
well read man.” 

Certainly one of the books the young 
mechanic should buy is this little volume 
by President Eliot. The frontispiece por- 
trait of the author gives you the key to 
the book. It hag the genial, cultivated, 
kindly smile which is the best sort of an 
introduction to a work which merits close 
attention. In it President Eliot deals 
genially, kindly, yet with firm touch, 
with many problems which perplex the 
every day man. The book was written 
long before Pastor Wagner’s “Simple Life” 
appeared and should certainly be as widely 
read. It is small enough to take along in 
your pocket and its cheery guidance sug- 
gests such a course. Neither should the 
mechanic alone carry it with him. Its 
subject is one that appeals to professional 
men as well as anybody else and might 
well be studied carefully by the so called 
leisure class. The book makes a direct 
appeal to the young, perhaps because its 
author is President of Harvard University, 
but many of us who were freshmen longer 
ago than we care to recall will welcome 
it and profit by reading it. (Charles W. 
Crowell, New York. 75 cents. 


THe True Story oF PAut Revere, by 

Charles Ferris Gettemy. 

Longfellow’s poem perpetuated and 
broadened the story of Paul Revere’s ride, 
but the poet used a “poet’s license” in some 
of its leading particulars. Mr. Gettemy has 
made a careful study of all available 
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material, and not only “The Ride” but prac- 
tically all the leading features in Revere’s 
biography are given in his book. His 
story of “The Ride” was first given the 
public in the New ENGLAND MaGazine of 
April, 1902, but a mass of interesting ma- 
terial pertaining to the early days of the 
revolution is included in the book, re-cast 
in such a manner as to make the old, old 
story appear to be almost_new. The nar- 
rative of the Penobscot Expedition, 1778, 
its failure, the charges against Revere and 
his final acquittal, 1782, covers an episode 
of the time which will be novel to the 
majority of readers. The who'e book, 
written by an expert newspaper man who 
has the genius of his craft in seizing and 
grouping events in a picturesque and at- 
tractive manner, is a valuable epitome of 
one period of Massachusetts history. The 
author’s pen-portrait of his hero is espe- 
cially striking: 

“If he was not by virtue of natural 
ability or Harvard College education ca- 
pable of taking a place around the council 
boards of statesmen, he recognized the part 
he was fitted to play, and he generally 
played it well. If he could not rise to a 
seat in the legislature he could succeed in 
getting elected a fireward in the town of 
Boston; and if he could not acquire the 
eminence of the bench, he was at least 
not to be condemned to the commonplace lot 
of one who had never crossed the thresh- 
old of a court, for his unbridled temper 
caused him on one occasfon to be arrested 
and fined for assault. To his country and 
the cause of liberty he rendered patriotic, 
useful service, sharing the hardships which 
the Continental Army everywhere endured 
in the war; and in his financial dealings 
with the government he hardly ever failed 
to send in bills for work performed 
which the authorities deemed extravagant 
charges and pruned down accordingly. 
Yet he coupled with such thrifty business 
traits, which enabled him to die rich, a 
restive, pugnacious temperament that was 
probably responsible for some _ personal 
enmities and may have caused him to 
chafe under discipline when serving under 
the military command of superiors.” (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company. $1.50 net.) 





THe Boy Captive rn CANADA, by Mary 

P. Wells Smith. 

The Indian massacre at Deerfield, Mass., 
in Colonial days, and the story of the 
captives who were carried away into 
Canada, has been a fruitful theme for the 
chroniclers who write for history, but Mrs. 
Smith is doing good service in another 
direction by bringing the story down into 
the realm of childhood. Her hero is 
Stephen Williams, the ten year old son of 
the Deerfield minister, who was separated 
from the other captives and spent a long 
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time in captivity, learning Indian ways and 
experienc.ng many privations. W here he 
went and how he fared make up a very 
interesting story, and the Puritan Chris- 
tianity which was a marked feature in the 
boy’s character is well presented. Irs. 
Smith is a prolific writer in her chosen 
field, and all her books have had a cordial 
welcome, which is sure to be repeated for 
this latest number. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.25 net.) 
TuHeE INpIANS DIspossEssED, by Seth K. 

Humphrey 

The story ‘of the dealings of the United 
States government with the Indians is not 
new, but Mr. Humphrey has succeeded in 
compiling from official records the salient 
features of some of the typical experiences 
of Indian tribes in their dealings wth 

“The Great White Father.” That the In- 
dian must have been displaced seems iow 
to have been a necessity of the progress of 
civilization, but the process was accom- 
panied by wrongs which Mr. Humphrey 
presents in vigorous language. Broken 
treat'es and violated reservations are the 
bulk of his story, and the reader can hardly 
wonder at the retaliation wrought by the 
red men upon others than those directly 
responsible for their treatment. Fine por- 
tra.ts of several noted Indians add to the 
attractions of the story. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50 net.) 


THE WARD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE, by 

Edna Edwards Wylye. 

A homeless orphan boy and a sewing 
circle of motherly women none of whom 
can assume his permanent care give a prob- 
lem which is solved by each woman re- 
ceiving the lad for two months at a time. 
He was a “real boy” and they were real 
people with all the mingled goodness and 
veakness of humanity. The rich and the 
poor, the minister, the doctor, the deacon, 
and other village dignitaries are all de- 
scribed in a lively manner, and the boy's 
adventures in his variety of homes are 
cleverly depicted. The story is simple and 
aceon § and should be a success. (Little, 
Brown & Conapany, Boston. $1.00.) 





Dave Porter AT Oak HALL, by Edward 

Strathemeyer. 

Mr. Strathemeyer has carried his boy- 
heroes almost over the known world in 
his thirty or more books of juvenile ad- 
venture, and “all the boys” have had a 
taste of his interesting narratives. In this 
book the boy goes to a school where his 
unsophisticated nature is subject to fric- 
tion against other boys. He has a hard 
time at first but proves himself good and 
jolly, and when he gets on the baseball 
team and helps to win an exciting game, 
his social stariding is established. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. $1.25.) 
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Ben Perrer, by Margaret Sidney. 

This makes an even half-score of Peppers 
and as each has appeared this quaint circle 
has held admirers. This Number 10 prom- 
jses to add to the attractions of the series. 
It tells the experiences of the hero, who, 
it will be remembered has been the quiet 


steady boy, but when he has the stage 
to himself he comes out strongly. (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.50.) 





Dan Monroe, a story of Bunker Hill, by 

W. B. Stoddard. 

Mr. Stoddard has identified the boy-hero 
of the Lexington militia at Bunker Hill as 
Dan Monroe, and his companion fifer as 
Nat Harrington. With these real figures, 
and close historical accuracy he has re- 
told the story of the early revolutionary 
days in such a way that it is fresh, inter- 
esting and instructive. (Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co. $1.25.) 





Wuen GRANDMA WAS FourtTeEEN, by Ma- 
rion Harland. 

The third generation of Marion Harland’s 
readers is already on the stage, but she is 
still able to interest and command atten- 
tion. In this book she tells much of her 
own ep rience as a girl in her Richmond, 
Va., home, in the ’50’s, and wins and holds 
attention by the interest in the story and its 
times, and the charming way in which it 





is told. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 
$1.25. 
Marrtace, by Jane Dearborn Mills. 


This is a frank but delicate discussion 
of marriage as a true spiritual union be- 
tween man and woman, resulting from all 
the social and physical relations involved 
in domestic life and from the finer union 
which has been the ideal of poets and ro- 
mancists, but which is so rare in real, 
prosaic modern life. The book is prettily 
published and is,a desirable wedding gift. 
_ Licet Press, Philadelphia.” 50 
cents. 





Tue Onty True Mortuer Goose. Reprint 
of the original edition, 1833, with intro- 
duction of Edward Everett Hale. 

Mother Goose and her rhymes are well- 
known by children the world over, but a 
reprint of their original form, with the ac- 
companying wood-cuts adds much to their 
interest. There are but few copies of the 
original edition, and they are almost price- 
less. The reproduction i is well executed, and 
Mr. Hale’s introduction is in his best vein. 
(Lee and Shepard, Boston. 60 cents.) 





THe Runaway Donkey, and other poems. 
By Emilie Poulsson. 
Some thoughtful people are doubting the 
AS some of the many contributions 
‘or the 


“education” of children, but Miss 
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Poulsson is not subject to their criticism. 
She has a rare facuty of interesting chil- 
dren with rhymes that are amusing and at 
the same time are lessons in nature study 
that are of value. Kindergarteners will find 
her little book of especial value. (Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston. 51.50.) 





THE MAKING oF A MAN, by Dr. Orison 

Sweet Marden. 

Dr. Marden is an expert in approaching 
boy-nature, and in this series of essays, or 
talks to boys, he touches many of the es- 
sentials of the principles of success in life. 
He discusses Self Honor, The Price of 
Success, Ruskin’s Motto, I Must Therefore 
I Can, Courage at the Sticking Point, Cour- 
tesy, Tidiness and Heart Sunshine in a 
way to attract and hold the attention of 
young readers, and to be most helpful to 





them. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co, 
Boston. $1.25.) 

Mrs. Jim AND Mrs. Jimmie. By Stephen 
Conrad. 


Mr. Conrad amused many readers by his 
“The Second Mrs. Jim,’ and they will all 
be glad to read of the further happenings 
in her social circle, with its quaint and true 
to life characters. The people introduced 
are commonplace, perhaps, but their por- 
traits are so cleverly drawn that many 
readers will almost recognize some of them 
as acquaintances. The narrow minds of 
the country gossips give no end of oppor- 
tunity for satire, and while the book is 
primarily amusing, it suggests serious con- 
sideration of social faults, and admiration 
for the good points illustrated in the action 
and conversation of the better people of the 
stories. As the stories are semi- -detached, 
the book is particularly mga as a “pick 
me up,” for brief recreation. (L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 





THE CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE, by Rev. L. 

P. Mercer. 

This is No. 4 of the New Church Popu- 
lar Series, and aims to present in brief but 
comprehensive form the Swedenborgian 
estimate of the true character and spiritual 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. The uni- 
formity of “Correspondence” and the inner 
spiritual meaning of the literal text are the 
subjects of the writer’s efforts at explana- 
tion. The most interesting portion of the 
book is its final chapter in which he pre- 
sents the New Church answer to the 
“Higher Criticism.” As the writer recog- 
nizes progressive revelation and the gradual 
discovery of correspondence, and as the 
higher critics do not claim that their work 
is as yet completed, the final word on 
either side remains to be spoken, and what 
to him appears to be diverse may yet appear 
to be harmonious, (The Nunc Licet Press 
Philadelphia. ) 
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Tue Barancep Lirz, by Clarence Lathbury. 

Thoughtful people have perhaps been 
equally impressed by recent expositions of 
the simple and strenuous life, but this pre- 
sentation of “the happy mean” is far more 
impressive. The writer finds symmetry and 
harmony in all life. The material, mental. 
moral and spiritual are all co-related parts 
of a universe whose center and motive 
force is the Infinite God. Religion, to him, 
is not a matter of creeds and forms, but 
of conformity to the higest ideal in every 
phase of conscious life. The possibilities 
of each life are infinite and eternal, not as 
a matter of idealism or theory, but in the 
most concrete and practical way. The 
writer’s prose is full of poetic ideas, but he 
never wanders beyond the plain possibilities 
of universal acceptance and achievement. 
His book is stimulating and encouraging in 
a normal, healthful way, and deserves a 
wide and thoughtful reading. (The Nunc 
Licet Press, Philadelphia. $1.00; postage 
9 cents.) 


BROKE oF CovENDEN, by J. C. Snaith. 

In America, the land of the new democ- 
racy, of no traditions to speak of, and no 
hereditary families of what may seriously 
be called “ancient lineage,” the extreme in- 
stances of class distinction are not known. 
The oppressive and unyielding “class feel- 
ing” that dominates the English noblesse, 
and paralyses the legitimate aspirations of 
the English bourgeoise forms the basis of 
“Broke of Covenden,” a novel that must be 
regarded as an important contribution to 
contemporary literature, if only because it 
is founded on a sentiment that has its roots 
so deeply sunk in the national life. 

But in the writing of his novel, the author 
has shown qualities akin to genius. Its 
human interest is supreme and compelling 
from cover to cover, none the less so be- 
cause its style is so strongly tinged with a 
grim satire. 

Broke is not the conventional hero of 
romance. He is a middle-aged, common- 
place, phlegmatic, beef-eating, fox-hunting 
descendant of an ancient county family of 
reduced fortunes, the father of six daughters 
and a son. His creed briefly stated is that 
only the “upper classes” of English people 
can be considered seriously as human beings. 
The “lower classes,” that is, all persons, 
without exception, who were not born to 
hereditary traditions of wealth and family, 
are -a peculiar species of animal, well 
enough in their way—for they have their 
uses—but designed by God and Nature to 
serve and be despised by the elect. For 
them to acquire wealth, education, or ideas 
above their station, is most revolting 
to healthy-minded persons, and a crime 
against morality. : 

This sentiment, of course, is a well-es- 


tablished tradition in the Broke family, yet 
the only son, and the youngest daughter— 
they have somehow become inoculated with 
a deadly foreign poison—defy it, one to 
marry a sales-girl out of a Bond street 
shop, the other, the son of-a Cuttisham 
bookseller. 

Realistically, and with a convincing logic, 
the author shows what dire misfortune 
and unhappiness follows in the wake of an 
indomitable class pride like Broke’s, how 
it de-humanizes and brutalizes, and in the 
end how miserably futile it all is. 

As a picture of certain phases of con- 
temporaneous English life, the book is 
admirable. The present is undoubtedly a 
transition stage of society—the new and 
vigorous democracy encroaching on the 
old and bitterly resisting aristocracy— 
wealth and power, lands and _ revenues 
changing hands—truly has it been called a 
“shuffling of the classes.” 

The characters in the novel are so well- 
differentiated, so vital, so human, that they 
impart to it an interest quite apart from 
the story itself. Broke himself, his ex- 
traordinarily able wife, Delia, Porter, Lord 
Salmon, Mr. Breffit, that ill-matched pair, 
Lord and Lady Bosket, the Duke of Wim- 
bledon, these form a gallery of portraits 
one does not often meet with in the aver- 
age novel. If sometimes they are some- 
what broadly drawn, the defect should be 
laid to the sheer exuberance of the author’s 
gifts. If fault may be found with the 
author’s style in general, it is that of too 
great an amplitude. One wonders too if 
English people ever really do talk with such 
bookish fluency and precision of langua 
as some of the speeches in the novel would 
indicate. 

A word as to that diverting English peer 
of ancient lineage, Lord Bosket. He will 
prove a revelation—and a shocking one— 
to many good Americans, whose vague 
notions of English aristocracy are inex- 
tricably mingled with the equally vague 
idea, “culture.” (Herbert B. Turner & 
Company, Boston, 1905. $1.50.) 


THE BEST ARTISTS ILLUSTRATE 
MISS ALCOTT’S BOOKS 


The publication of new editions of two 
of Miss Alcott’s famous stories, “Under 
the Lilacs” and “Jack and Jill,” complete 
the set of the “Little Women Series” illus- 
trated. Alice Barber Stephens has drawn 
eight full pictures for “Under the Lilacs,” 
while Harriet Roosevelt Richards has pro- 
vided a similar number for “Jack and Jill.” 

The set of the eight illustrated volumes 
in the series, all in holiday garb, are now 
supplied in a handsome box, making a valu- 
able addition to any boy’s or girl’s library. 
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Tue Boy PATHFINDER, by William C. 
Sprague. f 
All the boys will be attracted by this 

story of the lad, George Shannon, who 

accompanies Captains Lewis and Clark in 
their arduous and perilous journey through 
the great Northwest to the Columbia river. 

The field is one prolific of adventure, and 

Mr. Sprague follows his earlier book cov- 

ering the period of the Louisiana Pur- 

chase with this story of its exploration in 
an instructive and absorbing manner. 

(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


Jay Goutp Harmon With Maine Forks, 
by George S. Kimball. 

The early success of the publishers with 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer” promises. to be 
repeated in this clever story of life in the 
primitive wilds of Maine, with adventures, 
love-making and romantic episodes which 
will please numerous readers. The book 
is handsomely illustrated, and will doubt- 
less be a favorite. (The C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. $1.50.) 


Tue Baronet Rac Picker, by Charles S. 

Coom. 

A Cornwall village with its population 
of ignorant fishermen, a manor-house, an 
entailed estate, the larceny of a marriage 
certificate, the death of the thief, and the 
disappearance of the heir, make an in- 
teresting plot, and a false claim to the 
estate, the return of the heir and his trial 
for the murder of the thief give added 
sensation, but all ends well and the young 
lawyer who unravels the mysteries and 
tells the story wins the hand of the 
daughter of the heir. (The C. M. Clark 
Publishing Company, Boston. $1.50.) 


THe Scartet Patcu, by Mary E. Q. 

Brush. 

The Mohawk Valley during the Revolu- 
tion was the scene of much thrilling ad- 
venture, in which tories, patriots and good 
and bad Indians had active parts. The 
“Scarlet Patch” was a tory badge, and its 
wearer finds himself thwarted-from time 
to time in his attempts~-to:aid the enerity, 
by the cleverness of a boy patriot and his 
Indian friend. All the boys will admire 
the book, and their sisters will not will- 
ingly let it alone. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) 


THE Grecory Guarps, by Emma Lee 
saoedict, illustrated by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. 

Half a dozen New York city boys are 
taken to a country home for a summer’s 
outng, by a philanthropic young man. 
The lads, various in character, appreciate 
their good fortune and form a club to 
further the interests of their employer as 


occasion may offer. There are ocgasions, 
exciting and startling, in which the lads 
accomplish much that is of value. Mr. 
Merrill’s pictures are of high grade and add 
to the interest of the book. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


CorpeLiA’s PatHway Out, by Edna A. 

Foster. 

Miss Foster is no stranger to the young 
people. Her former book “Hortense” won 
their admiration and its characters are not 
forgotten. They appear again in this new 
book, in which Cordelia’s homely and com- 
monplace virtues—earnestness and tenacity 
of purpose—win for her the good will of 
her elders and the confidence and admira- 
tion of her companions. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.00.) 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES, by 

Pauline Carrington Bouvé. 

Mrs, Bouvé’s name is well known to the 
readers of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
to which she is a frequent contributor, and 
this book will interest all the younger ele- 
ment of our circle. She gives instructive 
and picturesque sketches of a score of 
American celebrities, in a manner to fix 
the attention and the memory on the his- 
torical facts involved. (Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company, Boston. $1.25.) 


UNDER THE Lixacs, by Louisa M. Alcott. 

Every generation of young people falls 
in love with Miss Alcott’s stories. They 
are all fresh, clean and helpful, and she 
bids fair to hold a permanent place among 
the New England classics. This story, the 
seventh in the new series just coming from 
the publishers, is handsomely printed, with 
excellent illustrations and a very attractive 
illuminated cover. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $2.00. 


RosE OF THE RIVER, by 

Wiggin. 

This a charming New England love 
story of very common but very interesting 
people, set in the scenery and conditions 
along the Saco river, “down in Maine.” 
Log-driving, ice-jams, and the common- 
places of rural life are cleverly described, 
and the “course of true love” in the tale 
is quite like the erractic current of the 
river stream. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.50.) 


Kate Douglas 


Amy 1Nn AcapiA, by Helen Leah Reed. 
The Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia, 
with its French and English historic asso- 


ciations and its poetic interest through 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” is a delightful 
background for a story, and the author of 
the “Brenda Books” has made a pleasant 
choice in the location for the setting of a 
new series. Amy and her friends start on 
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a vacation trip which they propose shall 
be “improving” but which does not entirely 
fulfil their plans. It is a pretty story, and 
prettily illustrated by CKatherire Pyle. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
$1.50. ) 


HELEN GRANT AT ALDRED 

Amanda M. Douglas. 

The thousands of girls who have read 
Miss Douglas’s earlier books will need only 
to be told that “here is another” to induce 
them to look for it. “Helen Grant’s 
School-days” won her hosts of friends, 
and in her boarding-school life at Aldred 
House she is the same lovable and loving 
girl who overcomes jealousy and spite by 
her winsome character and conduct. (Lee 


& Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


THE CHILDREN OF Beprorp Court, by Grace 

LeBaron. 

This is number three of “The Janet 
Series,’ and Jerry and Jessica of the 
earlier books have here a boy companion, 
Roy Fitzpatrick, who makes things inter- 
esting as a boy who aspires to be a soldier, 
as a newsboy, and as a real soldier in the 
Spanish-American war. There is no lack 
of stirrring incident, and the trio of friends 
will attract many juvenile readers. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 75 cents.) 


House, by 


Dotty’s Douse, by Ethel Wood. 

This child’s story is sweet and refresh- 
ing with a simple plot which will hold the 
interest of all the little ores. Two girls 
so much alike as to confuse their friends 
have lots of adventures at home and at 
the seashore, and when they are found to 
be sisters both are delighted et the reason 
of their resemblance and of an assured 
future companionship. Lothrop Publ'sh- 
ing Company, Boston. $1.00 


REAL Boys, by Henry A. Shute. 


Mr. Shute’s “Real Diary of a Real Boy” 
gave him an assured place in the hearts 
of “all the boys,’ which was broadened by 
“The Squire.” Now he expands his list of 
admirers again by introducing a group of 
Exeter boys who are real, and who illus- 
trate many phases of boy character ‘n a 
healthful and elevating style. Mr. F. 
Gruger supplies some interesting illustra- 
tions. (G. W. Dillingham Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 
My Littrte Lapy IN WaltTING, by Louise 

E. Catlin. 

This is a possible but hardly probable 
girl’s story, of a New York waif who 
begins her upward career in a vacation 
school where she attracts friends and 
learns cookery and housekeeping. These 
accomplishments open a good home to her, 
and going abroad with her friends she is 
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more fortunate in saving the life of a little 
German princess, whose parents ‘“iake* up” : 
the plucky little American, and she finds a 
place at court. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, ™ 
$1.25.) : 


LAURA IN THE MOUNTAINS, by 

E. Eliot. 

Mrs. Eliot understands children, 
“Laura” appears here again, a li 
but still a child. A _ vacation 
brothers and sisters in the mou 
Oregon gives opportunity for hist 
raphy and scenery, which cannot 
win the attention and interest of 
children of all ages. (Lothrop 
Shepard Company, Boston. 
THE PRUDENTIAL SECU RES 

BRITISH TERRITORY 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR ARRIVES AT TH 
ANCE COMPANY'S HOME OFF! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, well known for its world-famed 
trade-mark, “The Prudential tias_ the 
Strength of Gibraltar,” has just received, 
at its Home Office, in Newark, N. J, a 
great slice of the rock from the jane 
English fortress on the Mediterranean. 

By argangement i the American con- 
sul at Gibraltar, R. L. Sprague, this rock 
was quarried from the parent rock and for. 
warded to America on the North German 
Lloyd steamer “Koenig Albert,” with cer- 
tificate from the Admiralty Contractor at 
Gibraltar to prove its authenticity. Photo- 
graphs showing the place from which the 
rock was cut out from Gibraltar have also 
been received by The Prudential. 

The employees of The Prudential have 
a feeling of sentiment for the Rock of 
Gibraltar, the use of which as a trade-mark 
they feel has been largely instrumental in 
bringing about, through good advertis’ng, 
increased popularity for The Prudential, 
and a public appreciation of the Scope and 
Strength of the Company, resulting from 
its Progress‘ve and, at the same time, Con- 
servative administration. 

The Prudential selected Gibraltar as its 
trade-mark because of the great and re 
nowned strength of that famous fortress, 
The rock which came to America is of 
grayish-white limestone of such an tt 
usually dense and compact mass, and offer- 
ing,such difficulties to the stone-cutter, 
that the judgment of the Prudential offi- 
cials in selecting Gibraltar as a trade-mark 
is well verified. 

The English authorities at Gibraltar 
readily gave their consent to sending the 
Rock to the Prudential, and the only cost 
involved was that covering the shipments 
Small portions of the Rock wili be sent 
out as souvenirs to certain of the Com- 
pany’s employees. 
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